























BUY ONE OF THESE BONDS TODAY ! 





986 + FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS - »: 


One of the Oldest 
Partnerships in Any 
Line of Business 


* 


When John Clay 
opened an office at 
the Chicago Stock 
Yards on September 


13th, 1886 he estab- ¥ 
Frank H. Connor Sil 4 Charles G. Smith 


lished certain busi ative Weitinins ' General Partner 


ness principles and °°» Years Service mS “i 43 Years’ Service 
policies which have 
been and will con- 
tinue to be main- 
tained by the entire 


organization to the 


end that 


JOHN CLAY 
1886-1934 


THE CLAY WAY 
WILL ALWAYS BE 
THE SAFE WAY 





ALAN F. WILSON MAXWELL B. MORGAN 
General Partner 40 Years’ Service General Partner 36 Years’ Service 


To our many patrons we desire to express our appreciation for the splendid volume of business with which we 
have been favored during the past 58 years. 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION SERVICE 


CHICAGO. ILL. OMAHA, NEB. KANSAS CITY, MO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. DENVER. COLO. SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
ST. PAUL, MINN. OGDEN, UTAH SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


























You overcome the ever-increasing shortage of badly need ed minerals in range grass, and help control worm infesta- 
tion, too, when your sheep get MoorMan’s Phenothiazine Minerals. 


NOW! 


The cost and effort of temporary worm relief, obtained by 
treating sheep individually, is now largely eliminated by 
the new MoorMan's Phenothiazine Minerals for Sheep 
which does two big, important jobs at the same time: 


1 Provides your sheep with all the minerals 
* they are known to need—in just the right pro- 
portion. 


2 Eliminates repeated catching and dosing... 
2. helps control worms at ALL times. 


Hightly effective against stomach and nodular worms 
as well as other less common forms, this new Mineral 
also greatly reduces pasture contamination. 


All you need do to get these numerous benefits is put 

it MoorMan’s Phenothiazine Minerals. The sheep will 
do the rest. No longer need you wait until the worm 
problem becomes serious—then undertake another ex- 
pensive, labor-consuming, time-killing blitz of individual 
treatment. MoorMan’'s Phenothiazine Minerals make 
every day D-Day—keep your invasion against the sheep 
worm Axis operating on a constant, around-the-calendar 


basis 


MoorMans 


MINERAL FEEDING 
MOORMAN MFG. CO. 
Dept. F-132, Quincy, Illinois 


1) 


June, 1944 


..e-EVERY DAY IS D-DAY IN 
THE WAR ON SHEEP WORMS 





MoorMan's Phenothiazine Minerals were developed by 
the same company which developed MoorMan’'s Stomach 
WormSweep for Sheep. MoorMan’s Stomach Worm- 
Sweep, long a boon to sheep men, is the effective remedy 
to get sheep in shape for constant worm control with 
MoorMan's Phenothiazine Minerals. 


GET ALL THE FACTS. ASK YOUR MOORMAN DEALER. OR 
CLIP THE COUPON. 


PS PLPPLL LLL LL LLO DL LOL DG LLL PLL OL ODD DOL OL LOL OO ODD OD ODD LOD DOOOOR. 


MoorMan Mfg. Co., Dept. F-132, 
Quincy, Illinois. 


Without obligation to me, please rush full information about 
the new Phenothiazine Minerals for Sheep on Range. 


NAME . 
ADDRESS or R.F.D. 
COUNTY 
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REGISTERED RAMBOUILLET ] 
+} RAMS 
LINCOLN-RAMBOUILLET CROSSBRED) 


For Immediate or Summer Delivery 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 








RAMBOUILLETS 





In addition to my entries 
in the 1944 NATIONAL 
RAM SALE, I have about 


150 BIG SMOOTH YEARLING RANGE RAMS for sale. 


VOYLE BAGLEY, Breeder of Registered 
Rambouillet Sheep 
GREENWICH, PIUTE COUNTY, UTAH 




















FOR CORRIEDALES witu 


SIZE STAPLE STAMINA 


See Our Corriedales at the 





NATIONAL RAM SALE, AUGUST 22 and 23, 1944 





Moncreiffe and U.S.D.A. blood lines 
Registered and Purebred Yearling 


RAMS AND EWES 
Booking Orders for Fall Delivery 


J. W. MATTHEWS, Route No. 1 
Burley, Idaho 











THE COVER 


The National Wool Grower, along 
with hundreds of other magazines, is 
featuring the Fifth War Loan Drive on 
its cover this month. While happy to 
do its share-in putting the drive over, 
the Wool Grower realizes that its read- 
ers need no extra prodding to buy war 
bonds; past records prove that. A re- 
minder that another drive is on may 
not be amiss, however. 








The Cutting Chute 
O.P.A. Cattle Program 


The plan presented by J. J. Madigan of 
the Office of Price Administration for the 
solution of present cattle marketing prob- 
lems through certain adjustments in subsi- 
dies and ceiling prices which was prepared 
following a meeting of O.P.A. officials with 
the representatives of cattle producers and 
feeders on May 12 and 13, this year was not 
considered with favor by the Joint Livestock 
Committee in its meeting in Chicago on May 
25. That committee, whose membership is 
made up of representatives of over a hun- 
dred associations of livestock producers and 
feeders, was of the opinion, it is reported, 
that present conditions resulted from a lack 
of understanding on the part of those regu- 
lating the industry of its ““basic funda- 
mentals,” and that the cure should start 
with an increase in ceiling prices for top 
quality dressed beef to encourage the feed- 
ing of cattle to that point. 


Feed Situation 


Stocks of corn and oats on farms, in Gov- 
ernment holdings, and terminal markets on 
April 1, 1944, were nearly 21 per cent small- 
er than at the same time last year and near- 
ly 13 per cent below the average for that 
date in the 5-year (1938-1942) period, ac- 
cording to the monthly review of the feed 
situation by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


On the basis of stocks on hand April 1, 
and the rate of disappearance in the past 
6 months, it is estimated that stocks of 
corn, oats, and barley in the country on July 
1 will total between 18 and 20 million tons, 
the smallest since 1937. 


As a result of this situation the War Food 
Administration, according to an A.P. dis- 
patch out of Washington on May 28, 1944, 
will lower quite extensively the 1945 pro- 
duction goals on hogs, poultry, eggs, tur- 
keys, and cattle, while continuing its high 
levels for ali feed crops. It is indicated that 
the goal for the 1945 spring pig crop will 
be set at only 57 million head as against 62 
million this year and about 75 million last 
year, while that for 1945 fall production, 
will probably be placed at 38 million head 
as against 40 million this year and 55 mil- 
lion last year. A 10 to 15 per cent reduc- 
tion in the production of chickens and eggs 
is indicated. Cattle men are reported as 
reducing their herds currently. 
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Marshalls in California 


F. R. Marshall, former secretary of the 
National Wool Growers Association, Mrs. 
Marshall, and their two sons, Frederick and 
Robert, are now at home at 1986 North 
Orange Grove Avenue, Pomona, California. 
As their location indicates, their interest at 
the present time is centered largely in the 
production of oranges. 


Improved Burlap Supplies 


In view of the somewhat improved burlap 
supplies from India and the short supply of 
cotton shipping sacks, Textile Bag Order 
M 221 has been amended by the War Pro- 
duction Board to permit an increased use 
of burlap. The list of commodities which 
may be shipped in new burlap sacks has 
been extended to include fertilizer, refined 
sugar, and meat tankage. General regula- 
tions on the bags for the shipment of wool 
remain, but the increased availability of 
burlap has made it possible to eliminate the 
more detailed restrictions, W.P.B. officials 
said. 


Hog Support Price 


On May 15, the War Food Administra- 
tion extended its price-support program to 
good-to-choice butcher hogs weighing 180 
to 200 pounds. This brings all hogs in the 
good to choice class that weigh from 180 to 
270 pounds under the support-price pro- 
gram. Emphasis is placed on the fact that 
the new ruling does not apply to grades 
lower than good to choice. 


Penicillin 


Penicillin is now being tried out in the 
treatment of spotted fever, according to re- 
cent press statements. While the heavy toll 
formerly taken by spotted fever caused by 
bites of infected ticks, has been cut down 
by the use of a preventive vaccine, no defi- 
nite cure has been found once the disease is 
contracted. It is therefore hoped that peni- 
cillin may prove as effective in the treat- 
ment of spotted fever as it has in other 
dread diseases. 


Frazier With Packing Firm 


W. O. Frazier, assistant chief, Livestock 
and Meat Branch, Office of Distribution 
of the War Food Administration, after 20 
years’ service with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, has accepted a position with 
Wilson and Company, meat packers of Chi- 
cago, which he will take over the latter part 
of June. 

Mr. Frazier’s position with the Office of 
Distribution is being filled by S. R. Newell 
who has an 18-year record with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He was appointed as- 
sistant to the administrator of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration in 1942 
and later was named assistant deputy di- 
rector in the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion, now the Office of Distribution. 


Farm Slaughter 
Restrictions Suspended 


_ All restrictions on the farm slaughter of 
livestock and delivery of meat have been re- 
moved by the War Food Administration. 

Amendment 15 to WFO 75, effective May 


25, 


1944, revokes the requirement that farm- 
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MONCREIFFE 
CORRIEDALES AND HAMPSHIRES 


Shall not know till after August 15 what Corriedale ewes | shall have for 
sale but will take orders and fill, if possible. 


Have for sale registered Corriedale stud rams, yearlings and lambs at 
stud prices. Also a number of yearlings and early ram lambs, eligible 
for registry, at reasonable prices—yearlings for delivery any time, lambs 
by August 15 to September 1. 


Yearling and stud Hamp ram lambs at stud prices. Lambs dropped in 
Jonuary, delivery any time. Also a number of Hamp ram lambs, eligible 
for registry, fit for full service, for fall delivery at range prices. 


POLO RANCH 


MALCOLM MONCREIFFE, Owner 
Frank Swenson, Shepherd and Manager 


BIG HORN, WYOMING 














GEM STATE HAMPSHIRES 


Our first consignment of Hampshire Rams (all yearlings) to the 
National Ram Sale wiil consist of: 
1 STUD RAM 
5 REGISTERED RAMS 
10 RANGE RAMS 


They are all big, heavy boned rams with plenty of quality. Our flock 
was established in 1931. We have consistently purchased the best 
flock rams obtainable and have culled religiously. We invite your 
inspection of our offering. 


ARNOLD PUTZIER, 
Shepherd 


FRANK L. STEPHAN 
ROBERT W. STEPHAN 
Breeders and Owners 
Twin Falls, Idaho 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson's Range and Pasture Management ............... ER nee mPa TERT TREE 
Sampson's Native American Forage Plants «0... EC See nee eee S 5.00 
Sampson's Livestock Husbandry on Range and Pasture jeoseaen a 
Hultz & Hill's Range Sheep and Wool ............... 3.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding ...0.......:.-cccc--0- aesjbsospeliateed pee eee wea ee 5.00 
Also for Enjoyable and Instructive Reading 
CORREA G: TRRNODD oc siiceineern eccrine theainukess és iia stigbstetbitisiciensichasncaeasaaniaae aa 

Re Ry ena ce ee ene Ree : 
Klemme’s Arr American Grazier Goes Abroad ................. , 
And for the Children 
Perdew's Teridnrtoct: ett Bir Ke, acesscescccseicensteednentinnetctions caincntnenatsesieisicsihri vesssoacnne ee 
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John A. Reed, President 
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ers must have a permit to slaughter live- 
stock and deliver meat to persons not living 
on the farm. 

On November 17, restrictions on the 
slaughter of hogs and delivery of pork were 
suspended for three months. This period 
was then extended a month and then indefi- 
nitely. The new amendment now removes 
restrictions on other species of livestock. 

it is still necessary for farmers to collect 
points on the cuts of beef on which ration- 
ing restrictions are in effect. 


California Parks 


Open to Grazing 


A Washington press dispatch of May 5 
states that the Interior Department has 
temporarily opened national parks in Cali- 
fornia for the grazing of purebred flocks. 
Taken as a war emergency measure, the ac- 


tion will provide grazing for a period of 60 | 


days where California. Park Service officials 
find that such is necessary to prevent seri- 
ous losses as a result of drought condi- 
tions. 


Suspension of Freight Rate 
Increases Continued 


The increased freight rates authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
March 2, 1942, have been suspended again 
to January 1, 1945. 


Reduction in Beef 
Set-Aside Order 


The amount of beef to be set aside for the 
armed forces and related services was re- 
duced on May 15, 1944, from 40 to 35 per 
cent of the choice, good, commercial and 
utility steers and heifer beef processed by 
slaughterers subject to the order. In an- 
nouncing this amendment to WFO-75.2, the 
War Food Administration said that there 
were sufficient supplies of cattle reaching 
the markets to make the reduction possible. 


Prominent Oregon 
Sheepman Dies 


Fred Falconer, former president of the 
Oregon Wool Growers Association died at 
his home in Enterprise, Oregon, the week 
of May 8. He was 62 years of age at the 
time of his death. Mr. Falconer formerly 
owned the Cunningham Sheep Company of 
Pendleton, Oregon, but in recent years his 
sheep operations have been conducted from 
Enterprise. Mrs. Falconer and a son sur- 
vive. 


Farm Machinery Supplies 


During May the Senate passed a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 276) authorizing an investiga- 
tion of the shortage of agricultural imple- 
ments. Similar action was taken in the 
House through the adoption of H. Res. 546. 

The investigation was probably occas- 
ioned by reports of freezing out of smaller 
plants in the manufacture of farm ma- 
chinery. According to these reports, the 
manufacturers known as the “Big Eight,” 
asked for larger quotas than they could fill 
and the smaller plants were not given 
enough. It was alleged in some newspaper 
stories that the War Production Board has 
not been giving accurate figures on the 
amount of farm machinery available or in 
the course of production. 
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PROSPECTS ON LAMBS 


ANY relief from the price ceilings 

established on lamb and mutton as 
of December 23, 1942, with the roll-back 
in June of 1943, is apparently not in the 
offing at this time. While the Emergen- 
cy Price Control Act as amended on 
October 2, 1942, provides that ceiling 
prices must be adjusted to cover in- 
creased cost of production, Stabilization 
Director Vinson has issued a directive 
to the effect that only cash costs may be 
used in ascertaining the percentage in- 
crease in production costs since the base 
period of January 1, 1941. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
mics of the War Food Administration 
and the Research Division of the Office 
of Price Administration indicate that 
these costs in sheep and lamb produc- 
tion have increased between 58 and 60 
per cent since the so-called base period. 
Under a formula that has been worked 
out for use in figuring increases in pro- 
duction costs, it is shown that cash costs 
in the base period equaled 65 per cent 
of the income in sheep and lambs at 
that time. Therefore, only 65 per cent 
of the percentage increase (58%) may 
be used in calculating increased costs 
in producing lambs. According to this 
formula lamb producers are now re- 
ceiving over one dollar per cwt. more 
than the increase in costs. 

It is obvious to the average producer 
that the sheep industry is not netting 
a dollar per cwt.. more on lambs 
today than a year ago or two years ago. 
It is also felt that it never was the in- 
tention of Congress to apply only par- 
tial cost increases in complying with the 
amendment of October 2, 1942 to the 
Emergency Price Control Act. 

Sheepmen’s representatives, as re- 
ported in last month’s Wool Grower, 
have placed before the Banking and 
Currency Committees of both the House 
and the Senate the cost studies made 
by Dr. Vass of Wyoming and others 
and it is our hope that the representa- 
tives in Congress may have an oppor- 
tunity to review all the methods and 
formulas used in calculating the in- 
crease in the cost of production. 

. The U.S. Tariff Commission has about 
finished its analysis on the cost of pro- 
duction and the increase since January, 
1941, as requested by the Banking and 
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Currency Committees of both houses of 
Congress. This study, now being com- 
pleted by Dr. L. G. Connor, Senior 
Economist for the Commission, will give 
an unbiased picture of the problem. 


MEAT RATIONING 


Threats of more rigid meat rationing 
are noted every day in Washington. 
When it will come is anyone’s guess. 
The officials of the OPA do not know. 
They say 30 days—60 days—90 days— 
or perhaps in 6 months. It certainly is 
hoped that it will be applied only when 
it is actually needed and not as a weap- 
on to force a producer to hold back the 
marketing of his sheep and lambs in 
the face of rigid price control. 


DOMESTIC WOOLS IN ARMY 
ORDERS 


Everything attempted here for our in- 
dustry seems to be largely of a defen- 
sive nature. A good example of this 
occurred on May 26 when it was learned 
that the new Army serge order which 
will consume approximately 45 million 
grease pounds of wool might possibly 
be filled largely from foreign wool. 
Manufacturers and top makers claimed 
that time was the essence of the con- 
tract; that there was not a sufficient 
quantity of 64-70’s territory wools al- 
ready graded to fill the order, and they 
did not want to have to buy a lot of 
wools grading less than 64’s along with 
those of the necessary fineness to meet 
the government specifications. On this 
account they were asking for permission 
to use at least 50 per cent foreign wool. 
To meet the situation the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has decided to issue 
an amendment to the 1944 wool hand- 
ler’s agreement that will permit manu- 
facturers and topmakers to sell back to 
the C.C.C. wools grading below 64’s. 
This applies to wool still in the fleece 
purchased after May 15, 1944 and prior 
to November 1, 1944. The wool hand- 
ler will act as agent for the C.C.C. and 
the charges against the manufacturers 
will be similar to those paid by the 
original producer, except that the hand- 
ler’s maximum commission will be % 
cent per pound less and there will be 
no deduction of 34 cent per pound for 
grading on lots of 10 thousand pounds 


or more in a graded line returned by 
the manufacturer. 


While this is a decided change in the 
usual method of Selling wools to the 
manufacturers and the top makers, it 
was felt to be expedient by the C.C.C. 
in order to secure the use of more do- 
mestic wool in these contracts. On the 
basis of 75 per cent use of domestic wool 
this order will consume between 30 and 
35 million pounds of domestic grease 
wools. 


WOOL STOCKPILES 


The attempt of the Association 
through the hearings by the special 
subcommittee of the House Agricultur- 
al Committee to have the control of 
both the domestic and foreign wool 
stockpiles placed with one agency has 
not been successful; according to the 
latest report from Surplus Adminis- 
trator Clayton, this will not be done. 
An exception has been made in the 
case of wool. The reason from the pro- 
ducer’s standpoint is not easily seen. 


WOOL IN NAVY CONTRACTS 


The hearings by the House Special 
subcommittee on wool have born fruit, 
however, in increased use of domestic 
wool by the Navy. That department of 
the armed forces is now requesting 
manufacturers making melton cloth to 
use domestic wools; formerly the Navy 
specified that foreign wools should be 
used in the manufacture of this cloth. 
The officials of the Navy Department, 
it will be remembered, stated at the 
committee hearings that domestic wools 
could not be used in the manufacture 
of some of the types of goods required 
to clothe the Navy personnel. An anal- 
ysis is being made at the present time 
through the American Wool Council of 
the different grades and types of wool 
required in Navy specifications to find 
out whether or not they are available 
in this country. 


DOMESTIC WOOL AND U.N.R.R.A. 


A concerted effort has been made on 
the part of the Association and the 
American Wool Council to secure the 
use of domestic wool in all-wool and 
part-wool fabrics manufactured for the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. This country’s 
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contribution to this fund will be ap- 
proximately $1,350,000,000. A part of it 
will be used in the purchase of cloth 
requiring 200 million yards of part 
woolen fabrics, according to present 
estimates. It would appear good busi- 
ness to use some of our surplus do- 
mestic wool in this work—not only be- 
cause it would help in disposing of our 
surplus but it would furnish a product 
worthy of an American industry to a 
deserving cause. 


Many of our western Senators and 
Congressmen also feel this way and are 
aiding in the wool growers’ endeavor 
to bring about an increased use of do- 
mestic wool by the U.N.R.R.A. Con- 
gressman Hill of Colorado appeared be- 
fore the House Committee considering 
the deficiency appropriation bill in be- 
half of the proposal and Congressman 
Barrett of Wyoming has proposed the 
following amendment to that bill: 


“Any textiles, fabrics, or garments 
composed wholly, or in part, from wool 
purchased from funds provided in this 
Act, the wool used in such textiles, 
fabrics, or garments shall be produced 
in the United States, and any specifica- 
tion for any textiles, fabrics, or gar- 
ments composed in part from wool shall 
provide for at least 50 per cent wool 
content.” 

Congressman Barrett’s amendment 
did not reach the floor of the House, 
but as a result of the efforts of Con- 
gressman Francis Case (S.D.) an 
amendment did pass the House which 
provides that not to exceed $21,700,000 
shall be made available for the pur- 
chase of 61,700,000 pounds of raw wool, 
and the use of U.S. Government stock- 
pile wools is specified. 

It is hoped that the amendment may 
be changed when the measure reaches 
the Senate to designate the use of do- 
mestic wool. The door is now opened, 
however. The House specified the use 
of Government stockpile wool on hand 
as of the effective date of the Act. 


O.P.A. EXTENSION 


The Banking and Currency Commit- 
tees of the House and the Senate have 
released their reports and Congress is 
today (Monday, June 5) considering 
the extension of the Price Control Act 
with some proposed amendments. 

Senator Bankhead (Alabama) got 
through the committee an amendment 
providing that the maximum price for 
cotton textiles be based on the parity 
price of cotton. A considerable fight is 
expected to develop on this proposal. 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


June 15: Intermountain Stud Sale, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 

July 25-26: San Angelo Sheep Show 
and Sale, San Angelo, Texas. 

August 8: Idaho State Ram Sale, 
Filer, Idaho. 

August 12: New Mexico Ram Sale, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

August 18: Oregon Ram Sale, 
Pendleton, Oregon. 

August 22-23: National Ram Sale, 
North Salt Lake, Utah. 

September 14: Southern Oregon 
Ram Sale, Lakeview, Oregon. 

November 4-8: Ogden Livestock 
Show, Ogden, Utah. 

December 2-7: Chicago Market Fat 
Stock and Carlot Competition. 

December 2-8: Great Western Live- 
stock Show, Los Angeles. 

January 13-21, 1945: 
Western Stock Show, Denver. 


National 








An amendment was also introduced by 
Senator Taft (Ohio) which would pro- 
hibit the paying of subsidies by a Gov- 
ernment agency after July 1, 1945, ex- 
cept from funds appropriated by Con- 
gress for that purpose. 

Senator Wherry of Nebraska has 
proposed an amendment, supported by 
the farm organizations and also the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
which would allow organizations as well 
as individual sellers to challenge price 
regulations in the courts. While this 
amendment did not get through the 
committee, some further action is 
expected on it. Another amendment 
was introduced by Senator Wherry 
which states: “Maximum prices shall 
neither be increased nor decreased at 
any one trade level without due regard 
to all trade levels involved in the pro- 
duction, handling, and distribution of 
any commodity, and provision made for 
a corresponding increase or decrease 
for all such trade levels so as to main- 
tain accepted trade practices and price 
structures. Any price orders or sched- 
ules now in force inconsistent with this 
provision shall be discontinued and of 
no further effect.” 

It is still felt by many, however, that 
even with all the amendments under 
consideration no radical change will be 
made in the extension act. 


PREDATORY ANIMAL 
APPROPRIATION 
Western Senators have again come 


to the assistance of ranch and livestock 
men in attempting to secure an in- 


creased appropriation for predatory 
animal control. The appropriation bil] 
for the Department of Interior as passed 
by the House carried an item of $815. 
000 for this work. When the bil] 
reached the Senate, the amount was in- 
creased by $185,000 or to one million 
dollars. The bill is now in conference 
and we are hoping that the amount pro- 
posed by the Senate will be retained in 
the measure as it is finally adopted. 


ADJOURNMENT 


There is an “air” about most of the 
Senators and Congressmen that shows 
their desire to finish up legislative mat- 
ters at as early a date as possible. When 
this will be is not known now, but the 
latter part of June should find most 
of the work done. J.M.J. 





Feed In Transit 
Shippers Should Specify Quantity 


LIVESTOCK shippers should desig- 

nate specifically on their shipping 
contracts the amount of feed their stock 
is to receive when stopped for feed, 
water, and rest under the 28-36 hour 
law, as many of the railroads have pub- 
lished tariffs this spring to the effect 
that where no instructions are received 
from the shipper, double the minimum 
quantity prescribed by the Department 
of Agriculture will be fed. While the 
tariffs are not uniform, shippers’ in- 
structions will be followed in all in- 
stances. 


Railroad officials claim, in support of 
their action, that the minimum require- 
ments of the Department of Agricul- 
ture—100 pounds of hay and (or) 
mixed feed or its equivalent for each 
deck of sheep or goats and 200 
pounds per deck of cattle—are ‘‘a bare 
sustenance” or “starvation” ration, in 
the opinion of experienced men hand- 
ling livestock at railroad operated 
yards. On the other hand, many live- 
stock shippers contend that the mini- 
mum feed requirement is sufficient and 
anything in excess is wasted. 

In view of this situation, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may consider it 
desirable to investigate further the 
minimum feed requirements for live- 
stock in transit. At the present time, 
however, shippers should give specific 
instructions to the railroads handling 
their shipments on the quantity of feed 
to be given their stock; that is, whether 
the minimum amount is to be fed or 
something in excess. 
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State Game Commissions 
Study Predator Question 


ISH and Game Commissions of the 

11 western states (Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
vada. New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming) at their 
annual meeting in Phoenix, Arizona, 
May 15, appointed a committee to study 
the predatory animal programs of the 
various western fish and game com- 
missions for the purpose of setting up 
a uniform method of handling that 
problem. 


J. O. Beck, director of the Idaho 
Commission is chairman of the com- 
mittee and the members include Ross 
Leonard of Utah and Fred Merkle of 
Arizona. Originating with the Idaho 
Wool Growers Association, the idea of 
asking representatives of the fish and 
game commissions to help in solving 
the predatory animal question was 
passed on by the National Association 
to the other state organizations. The 
appointment of the committee to study 
the problem is the result. 





Appointment of Forsling 


Confirmed 


HE U.S. Senate confirmed the nomi- 
nation of C. L. Forsling, Assistant 
Chief of the Forest Service as Director 
of Grazing of the Department of the In- 
terior on May 10 following a favor- 
able report of the Committee on Public 
Lands the preceding day, and the new 
director arrived at the headquarters of- 
fice of the Grazing Service in Salt Lake 
on June 2. 


In making the report for the commit- 
tee, Senator McCarran criticized the 
officials of the Department of the In- 
terior for not consulting with the advi- 
sory boards of the Taylor Grazing Dis- 
tricts before recommending the succes- 
sor to former Director R. H. Rutledge. 
The committee, he said, believed that in 
the future it would be “for the best in- 
terest of the open public domain con- 
sisting of nearly one billion acres of 
land if the Department of the Interior, 
in keeping with the democratic spirit 
which we believe should prevail in its 
administration, would consult with 
those who are interested in the use of 
the open public domain from a stand- 
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point of producing feed and fiber for 
the Nation.” 

A statement by Senator Hatch indi- 
cated that Mr. Forsling, specifically 
questioned at two meetings of the Pub- 
lic Lands Committee, had given as- 
surance that he intended to adminster 
the grazing resources of the public 
lands along democratic lines. 

Mr. Forsling’s position as assistant 
chief of the U.S. Forest Service is being 
filled by Edward Kotok, who has been 
assistant chief in charge of the branch 
of state and private forestry in the 
Washington office of the Forest Service. 





Salute to Sheep Industry 


PRESIDEN T Winder was guest speak- 

er, May 20, on “Your America,” 
radio half-hour sponsored by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. Originating in Oma- 
ha, Nebraska, Saturday at 4 p. m. 
CWT, “Your America” goes out over 
an N.B.C. coast-to-coast network cover- 
ing 46 stations, and is currently honor- 
ing the important industries of the 
West and Middle West. The full text 
of President Winder’s address follows: 


Although the first sheep were brought to 
this country during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, it was nearly two hundred 
years before wool growing became a big 
commercial enterprise. During that time, 
wool was a “home industry,” with the men 
of the family tending the flocks and the 
women and children carding, spinning and 
often weaving the wool into fabrics. There 
were half a dozen mills, but these drew 
their “raw material’ from these same home 
industries. 

After 1808, however, following European 
restrictions on American commerce, wool 
growing became an essential field of en- 
deavor in the United States. And our pio- 
neer fathers met this challenge with typical 
American resourcefulness and initiative, as 
is indicated by the fact that within two 
years there were twenty-four mills operat- 
ing in this country and there were seven 
million sheep. 

Since then, the wool industry has had its 
ups and downs, but the ups have predomi- 
nated, so that today we are the second 
largest wool-growing nation in the world, 
and from the standpoint of total yardage, 
we have the world’s largest wool textile 
production capacity. 

Thus again it is demonstrated that Ameri- 
ca’s freedom and independence have made 
her strong and great. As is the case with 
so many of our industries, one can imagine 
how difficult our present-day situation 
would be if we had not asserted ourselves 
in the early 1800’s, and developed our own 
wool industry. In the early days of the 
war, when shipping was at a premium, and 
the demand for wool was climbing, a critical 
situation might have developed if we had 
been utterly dependent on foreign sources 
for our wool. Indeed, the factor that in the 
final analysis assures us of victory is 
America’s ability to meet so many of her 
own needs. 


And you may be sure that the wool in- 
dustry is doing its part in the winning of 
the war, as evidenced by the fact that 
America has the best-clothed army in the 
world. In order to accomplish this, it was 
necessary in the early days of the war to 
restrict the use of wool by civilians, but now 
all restrictions have been removed and there 
is sufficient wool for every use. Our wool 
yield has increased steadily, and our wool 
clip of 475,000,000 pounds in 1943 was the 
highest in history. 

As for the postwar period, we of the 
wool industry predict a period of greater 
prosperity than America has ever known. 
The development of new levels of produc- 
tion and the general increases in production 
capacity in nearly every field of endeavor, 
give promise of a new independence and 
self-sufficiency that will assure us a posi- 
tion of leadership among nations. We feel 
sure that we have only to maintain and ap- 
ply the principles of freedom and initiative 
and hard work, which served us so well in 
the beginning. If we do so, America can- 
not fail to maintain her place as the great- 
est country in the world. 

I would like to add that the western states 
served by Union Pacific have a larger con- 
centration of sheep than any other part of 
the country, and that we of the wool-grow- 
ing industry have, for the past 75 years, en- 
joyed a relationship with the first trans- 
continental railroad that has been highly 
beneficial, not only to us, but, ultimately, 
to the rest of the Nation as well. It is a 
pleasure, then, to congratulate the Union 
Pacific Railroad in its Diamond Jubilee 
Year. 





Denver Lamb Case 
Dismissed 


N motion of George B. Haddock, 

Special assistant to the Attorney 
General in charge of the Anti-Trust 
Division of the Denver District, what is 
known as the Denver “Fat Lamb Case,” 
was dismissed by U'S. District Judge, 
J. Foster Symes on May 16, 1944. The 
Haddock motion was the result of a re- 
cent investigation which indicated that 
no grounds existed for the charge of 
unreasonable restraint of trade against 
the 40 odd defendants in the case, among 
whom were the Denver Union Stock- 
yards Company, the Armour, Swift and 
Cudahy Packing companies, Denver 
Livestock Exchange, and other market- 
ing agencies. 

Primary questions at issue were 
whether or not the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act was being violated by, first, the 
agreement between the defendants not 
to purchase lambs at country points for 
direct shipment eastward, which the 
Government claimed forced producers 
to sell their stock at the Denver mar- 
ket; and second, by the use of the “turn 
system,” at that market under which 
buyers took turns in going into the al- 
leys and selecting lambs for purchase. 
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The original indictment returned by 
a Federal Grand Jury in March, 1942, 
was dismissed by Judge Symes in Sep- 
tember of that year on the ground of 
no evidence to support the restraint 
of trade charges. That decision was 
appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court 
which declined jurisdiction. Follow- 
ing that, the Government filed an in- 
formation which brought the case be- 
fore Judge Symes again. In granting 
the Government’s motion for dismissal 
on May 16, Judge Symes said, “The 
motion is granted. This is the proper 
ending of this case. I trust the Govern- 
ment will be more careful in initiating 
this type of case in the future 
not see why it was ever brought as a 
criminal case. The acts complained of 
could have been effectively restrained 
by injunction, better, really, than by in- 
formation or indictment which branded 
these defendants as criminals, and hurt 
their good name in this community, 
which we cannot entirely restore. I 
trust, however, we can in part by the 
dismissal of this indictment and the 
granting of the motion.” 





Forest Grazing Affairs 


ROBLEMS pertaining to the use of 
grazing resources of the national 
forests were considered in an informal 
conference between representatives of 
livestock associations and Forest Serv- 
ice officials in Ogden, Utah, on May 26 
and 27. 

Livestock men appreciated the oppor- 
tunity to discuss their problems with 
the forest officials and were also 
pleased with their attitude, especially 
in regard to the renewal of the ten-year 
permits which expire at the end of 
1945. There was complete agreement 
on the need for management of the 
grazing resources on as permanent a 
basis as possible in order to give sta- 
bility to range livestock operations. 
Livestock men and forest officials were 
also agreed that now is an opportune 
time to cut flocks closely so that num- 
bers will be in line with the carrying 
capacity of the ranges. There was al- 
so ready recognition of the fact that 
there would be difference of opinion as 
to what the carrying capacity of the 
range is, which will have to be worked 
out locally. Assurance was given the 
stockmen that no changes would be 
made in the limits without giving the 
interested parties an opportunity to dis- 
cuss such changes. 
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THE NATIONS 
STRENGTH” ” 





DEPENDS ON MEAT 


For the poster pictured above Ronald Fritz, high 
school student at Camden, New Jersey, won a war 
bond from the National Livestock and Meat Board 
as first prize winner among hundreds of entries in 
the board’s annual contest. Sixty prizes in war 
bonds and stamps were awarded by the board. 








R. C. Rich, Idaho, and John Reed, 
president of the Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association, attended the 
meeting for the National Wool Growers 
Association. President Winder was held 
at home on account of unusually severe 
storms on his lambing range, and Sec- 
retary Jones was in Washington. The 
American National Livestock Associa- 
tion was represented by Frank S. Boice, 
Sonoita, Arizona, and William B. 
Wright, Deeth, Nevada. 


This conference with livestock men 
was a part of a twelve-day meeting of 
forest officials attended by Lyle F. 
Watts, chief of the U.S. Forest Service; 
C. M. Granger, in charge of national 
forests; Dana Parkinson in charge of 
the Division of Information and Educa- 
tion; W. L. Dutton, chief of the range 
management section; W. R. Chapline of 
the research division; and Lloyd W. 
Swift, Edward P. Cliff, and Edward C. 
Behre, members of the Washington 
staff, as well as all western regional for- 
esters and members of their staffs. 








SALES OF 1943 C.C.C. WOOLS 


Up to May 13 the Commodity Credit 
sold 108 million 
pounds out of the 275 million pounds 


Corporation had 


of the 1943 clip that it purchased. 


Grazing Service Policy 
ON March 20, J. H. Leech, acting di- 


rector of the Grazing Service of the 
Department of the Interior, sen: the 
office of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation his comments on the 1 
tions pertaining to the activities of the 
Grazing Service adopted at the 79th 
annual convention of the association in 
Denver, Colorado, in January, 1944, 
Mr. Leech wrote: 


solu- 


I desire to comment on matters of interest 
to your association which pertain primarily 
to the activities of this Service, and for con- 
venience I take the liberty of quoting the 
necessary part of the resolution in each 
instance. . 


‘Resolution 26, Big Game. In view of the 
condition of ranges under the administra- 
tion of the United States Grazing Service 
and the present big game population, we re- 
quest that the Grazing Service submit a 
plain and frank statement of their position 
with regard to range management of big 
game and the numbers which are to be per- 
mitted on the grazing areas under its con- 
trol.” 


The Grazing Service believes that big 
game is entitled to share in the use of the 
Federal range, to a reasonable extent, joint- 
ly with livestock grazing in the districts. 
In accordance with section 5 (b) of the 
Federal Range Code, the Grazing Service 
endeavors to provide a sufficient carrying 
capacity of Federal range for the main- 
tenance of a reasonable number of wild 
game animals using the range in common 
with livestock. This may vary from year 
to year. 

Wildlife is a resource that deserves prop- 
er management, both for the benefit of the 
game animals themselves and for the bene- 
fit of the range. Management plans have 
already been prepared for many of the 
ranges. This work is being extended as 
rapidly as the necessary data can be ob- 
tained. The work has naturally been slowed 
by wartime limitations on manpower and 
other facilities. The game management 
plans provide for control of numbers, for 
relief of congestion in localized areas, for 
species and population surveys, and for 
range utilization checks as a guide to prop- 
er range use by both wildlife and livestock. 
Much of this work is carried on in coopera- 
tion with the appropriate State agencies, 
Federal agencies, the advisory boards, and 
with a large number of individual permit- 
tees. It is a significant fact that with wild- 
life representation on advisory boards there 
has emerged a better understanding of the 
whole problem. 

As to numbers of big game that should 
be allowed on the Federal range, this is a 
matter which is being given a great deal 
of consideration area by area. Latest esti- 
mates indicate that the wildlife population 
in grazing districts has increased during re 
cent years, totaling about 500,000 head in 
1943, mainly deer, antelope, and elk. Part 
of the yearly feed required by these animals 
is obtained from lands other than Federal 
range lands. It is felt that the cooperative 
game counts and studies are yielding the 
type of information needed as a guide t0 
control programs in which the States, the 
Federal Government, and the range users 
have a common interest. 


“Resolution 27. Grazing Fees. We are op- 
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posed to increases in grazing fees for the 
use of lands under the administration of 
the Grazing Service, as neither conditions 
nor feed warrant such increases.” 


Except in certain areas that are ad- 
ministered by cooperative agreement, the 
present grazing fee is five cents a month for 
cattle and horses and one cent a month for 
sheep and goats. (Five cents for each ani- 
mal-unit month.) This five cent rate was 
accepted by the Secretary of the Interior 
pending further study, upon the recom- 
mendation of advisory boards at a general 
meeting in 1939. 


Section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act 
authorizes the Secretary to issue, or cause 
to be issued, permits to graze livestock on 
grazing districts “..... upon the payment 
annually of reasonable fees in each case, to 
be fixed or determined from time to time 
wighens’ ” To carry out the mandate of Con- 
gress, the Grazing Service has under way a 
study which aims to assist in the establish- 
ment of “reasonable fees” in accordance 
with the act. The Grazing Service feels 
that an adjustment of fees should be made 
on the basis of this study when it is com- 
pleted. 

“Resolution 28. Non-use of Range. We 
urge that the grazing agencies continue to 
allow liberal non-use of range because of 
the exigencies of the war such as labor, 
transportation and the meeting of market- 
ing goals.” 


In June 1942 the Secretary of the In- 
terior, recognizing the need for the pro- 
tection of operators brought about by the 
unusual conditions existing because of the 
war, established a policy for granting non 
use for an indefinite period when: (1) the 
range is overstocked and the operator vol- 
untarily states that he is willing to run the 
reduced members until such a time as the 
range shows improvement; (2) the range is 
not overstocked but the operator is unable 
to obtain replacement numbers after selling 
or culling for the purpose of meeting in- 
creased marketing goals that are estab- 
lished as a part of the Food-for-victory pro- 
gram. Going one step further, he extended 
the same privilege under other conditions 
which may arise but which are entirely be- 
yond the control of the individual operator. 
Grazing Service action is in strict conform- 
ance with that policy. 


In September 1942, the Secretary ap- 
proved the Federal Range Code. Sec. 8 (d) 
of the code provides for the protection of 
licensees and permittees who desire to make 
temporary use of stated grazing privileges 
in a manner other than that shown in the 
license or permit. An applicant must notify 
the district grazier in writing that he de- 
sires to make a change, whereupon the mat- 
ter will be presented to the advisory board 
for its recommendation. If the board recom- 
mends favorably and the district grazier 
approves it, the action thus taken con- 
stitutes protected non-use which may be 
for one year or longer. 

Due consideration must be had in each 
case, and to safeguard the interest of an 
applicant for non-use and that of other 
users in the area, attention is drawn to sec- 
tion 6 (c) (9) of the Federal Range Code 


which provides: “In the event of failure for 
any two consecutive years either to offer a 
base property in an application for a license 
or permit, or to accept a license or permit 


offered pursuant to such an application, 
such base property will lose its dependence 
by use or priority.” 

Licensees and permittees in the military 
Service are given adequate non-use protec- 
tion under section 6 (f) of the Code during 
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the periods of such service and six months 
thereafter in accordance with the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940. 


Your Resolution 35, Coordination of 
Grazing Agencies, and Resolution 39, Range 
Review, touch on matters that are of vital 
interest to this Service from the standpoint 
of cooperation in the management and use 
of the Federal range resources. These res- 
olutions, I assure you, have our wholeheart- 
ed endorsement. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. H. Leech, 
Acting Director of Grazing 





B.A.L’s 60th Anniversary 


(CREATED on May 29, 1884, the 

Bureau of Animal Industry has just 
completed its 60th year of service. 
While the oldest bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it has only had 4 
chiefs—Dr. D. E. Salmon, Dr. A. D. 
Melvin, Dr. J. R. Mohler, and the pres- 
ent incumbent, Dr. A. W. Miller. 


Achievements in the control of seri- 
ous livestock diseases of the bureau are 
listed as follows: Contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia of cattle—eradicated com- 
pletely; foot-and-mouth disease—all of 
7 outbreaks eradicated completely; 
European fowl pest—1 outbreak eradi- 
cated completely; cattle tick fever—era- 
dication more than 99 per cent com- 
plete; tuberculosis in cattle—reduced 
from a national average of 5 per cent 
to 0.2 per cent, a decrease of 96 per 
cent; hog cholera—controllable by pre- 
ventive serum treatment, losses re- 
duced at least two-thirds; common 
scabies of cattle—practically eradicat- 
ed; sheep scabies—losses reduced more 
than 90 per cent; glanders (horse di- 
sease) —practically eradicated; dourine 
(horse disease)—practically eradi- 
cated. 

Within the last 10 years two other im- 
portant diseases, bovine brucellosis 
(Bang’s disease) and pullorum disease 
have likewise undergone veterinary at- 
tack, resulting in substantial reduction 
of both these maladies. Other exten- 
sive veterinary services were the de- 
velopment of Federal meat inspection 
and exclusion of foreign infections. 

The Bureau’s scientific studies of 
livestock breeding, feeding, and man- 
agement, conducted largely at experi- 
mental farms, have resulted in several 
new breeds and types of livestock and 
poultry, and methods of getting more 
products for feed uses. Typical of re- 
cent results are the popular Columbia 
breed of range sheep, the Beltsville 
small-type turkey, the supplemental 
feeding of phosphates to range cattle 


in certain areas, and new knowledge 
on the relationship between types and 
weights of hogs and their rates of gain. 





Only Half True 


HE Labor Department at Washing- 

ton has just issued some labor statis- 
tics purporting to show that labor strikes 
are insignificant. They state: “Since 
Pearl Harbor there have been 7,824 
strikes involving 3,177,000 workers, 
causing a loss of 19% million man days 
or only one-tenth of one per cent of 
the man days worked excluding those 
who work for themselves and Govern- 
ment employees.” 


Such a statement is clearly an effort 
to make the public believe that strikes 
are relatively unimportant to our war 
effort. At the present time there are 
about 60 million people gainfully em- 
ployed, of which around a million are 
Government employees. Those work- 
ing for themselves may total 10 million, 
but that is a guess. This would leave 
47 million paid workers. As there were 
3,177,000 men involved in strikes, to 
arrive at the small percentage of man 
days lost, the comparison must have 
been made with the 47 million men em- 
ployed. However, we must not forget 
that only union men are doing the strik- 
ing and the number of union men in 
this country does not exceed 12 million. 
Therefore, more than 25 per cent of all 
union labor has engaged in strikes. 

However, the man hours lost as a re- 
sult of strikes cannot be measured by 
the loss of time of the striker. One strik- 
er may cause 1,000 men to lay off. In 
the aggregate the man hours lost be- 
cause of strikes would be many times 
the hours lost by the strikers. A neigh- 
bor of mine who is a carpenter returned 
yesterday from a Government contract 
because his plant was forced to close 
on account of the strike of lumber 
workers. Thousands of carpenters all 
over the country are out of work be- 
cause of this strike, yet not a single 
man day lost by these carpenters will 
be included in the figures of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

A writer has said that propaganda is 
an effort to deceive by trying to make 
something appear different from what 
it actually is. If this be the correct defi- 
nition, then these statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor are just pure, un- 
adulterated propaganda. 

S. W. McClure. 








Appraising the 1944 Wool Cli 


Closeup of Work ina Wool Warehouse... 


<T'HAT looks good enough to eat,” the 
wool handler said, as he picked out 
a light, fluffy fleece from an original bag 
of fine wool. Indeed, it did not look un- 
like a ball of that spun candy that delights . 
the kids at the county fairs and summer 
resorts. In another pile, there was a 
fleece that had the likeness of spinach, 
heavy with dirt, seed, and other matter. 
Although not intended as such, the in- 
cident was an object lesson in the diffi- 
culty of estimating shrinkages. It was 
given in the warehouse of the Inland Wool 
Company of Salt Lake City, one of many 
storage sites over the country where the 
intelligence the sheepman has shown in 
building up his flock, the care and feed he 
has been able to give them, the effect of 
natural elements, and other factors apply- 
ing in the production of wool are trans- 
lated into dollars and cents. 
It’s a big job—this appraisal and mar- 
keting of more than 375 million pounds of 
wool under the Government purchase pro- 


gram, and that term, “wool handler,” isn’t poe . iil Whi Aaa i ii a at lt 

: ; : ppraisers working on the clip o allace Ward, Malta, Idaho, in the Inlan ool Company's ware- 
s figurative one by ony oe. There is house. Walter Gooding (left), member of the firm; John Fallon, Scott Smith, and J. J. Goode, Govern- 
indeed a lot of handling involved from ment Appraisers. The fleece grabber in the back is young Hugh Barker, Jr. The appraisal of sample 


time the wool is unloaded from the cars 995 from 150 to 200,000 pounds of wool is a day’s work for the appraiser. 
until it is finally placed in its proper pile ‘ 
in the warehouses to await shipment to 

the mills. First, each bag must be weighed 

as the appraisal is based on the inweights 

of the warehouse in which it is stored. 

Then, one bag out of every ten in a lot is 

set aside for appraisal. 

“We take the average of the weights of 
the ten bags,” Jack Warnock, one of the 
members of the firm, said, “and then se- 
lect for appraisal the bag that comes clos- 
est to that average. For instance, this 
particular group of ten bags weighed 
2847 pounds, so we selected a bag that 
weighed 285 pounds for appraisal. We do 
not always have a bag so close to the 
average as that, but we figure that by this 
method the sample bags represent as ac- 
curately as possible the average weight of 
a clip.” 

These sample bags are set aside for 
appraisal or for grading and appraisal. 
After that work is finished the wool has 
to be resacked and finally stacked accord- 
ing to grade and ownership. Of course, it 
was impossible to follow all the shunt- 
ing about of the wool, but we got 
enough of it to realize that there is in- 


deed a lot of actual handli R. V. (Duke) Wellington grading the David Little wool (Emmett, Idaho). Said his table wasn’t large 
. _ of the wool enough, but at that he was going at what looked like top speed; grades from 75 to 100 bags a day. His 
clip. cssistants were unidentified. 
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In addition to the supervision of this physical work the hand- 
ler is also responsible for keeping the records of the appraisals. 
making up and sending out the account sales, and a lot of othe. 
clerical work. 

But, to get back again to the shrinkage question. After con 
sidering the different weights of fleeces in a sample bag, our re 
spect was increased for anyone who would even attempt to esti 
mate the shrinkage. Fascinated, we watched the three apprais- 
ers from the Commodity Credit Corporation: J. J. Goode, Jom 
Fallon, and Scott Smith, with Walter Gooding, another membe 
of the Inland Wool Company, hand the fleeces to each other. Eacl 
one of them, we discovered, actually handled every fleece in th 
sample bag. From this handling, and long years of experienc: 
and familiarity with various types of wool, he makes his estimate 
of the shrinkage. 

Of course, shrinkage is only one of the steps in the appraisal 
procedure. Staple, color and character, and condition of the woo! 
must all be considered before the value is placed on the wool ac. 
cording to the established ceiling price schedule. Sample bag: 
taken from 150,000 to 200,000 pounds of wool is a day’s work foi 
appraisers. It’s a big job and remarkably well done. 


While the appraisers usually do not vary much in their ideas 
of the shrinkage of a clip, we understand occasionally they do fail 
to agree and a second handling of the sample-bag wool is neces- 
sary. This year, in cases where there is serious difficulty in reach- 
ing an agreement on a shrinkage percentage, actual tests are to be 
made of the wool under consideration. Here is where the new 
coring machine goes to work. The experimental studies of this 
device (Wool Grower, April, 1944, page 17) show quite definitely 


Left, Mr. Rogerson weighs some core samples before sending them in to 
that shrinkages determined by testing the samples taken by this 


the laboratory for shrinkage testing. Gail Walton at the right is push- 


machine vary only slightly from those obtainedby actual shrinkage. '"9 the sample from the cylinder of the coring machine. 


This year, under the direction of Alexander Johnston, new 
chief of the Wool Division, Livestock and Meat Branch of the 
War Food Administration, the coring machine is being put into 
more practical use and core samples from quite a large number 
of range clips will be tested. ; 

At the present time this core sampling is being handled in 
the Boston area by Parker Honeyman; at Portland, Oregon and 
on the Pacific Coast by Curtis Rochelle and in Texas by Willet 
Keyser, while R. O. Rogerson is covering Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana, eastern Idaho, Utah, northern Arizona, New Mexico, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and South Dakota. 

“We aim to core test as many clips as possible, or as is neces- 
sary this year,” Mr. Rogerson told us as he worked on the M. A. 
Smith wool in the Inland Wood Company warehouse. “We usually 
take ten cores from each of 7 bags that have been appraised 
in a lot of wool including some original bags and some graded 
wools.” 

After weighing the bags to be tested, Mr. Rogerson cut a small 
hole in the burlap so that none of it would be included in the 
sample. Then, he and his assistant, after turning on the switch, 
inserted the cylinder in the hole. How the cylinder, which is 
operated by an electric hand drill, is driven into the bag, cutting 
and enclosing the wool sample, which is later pushed from the 
cylinder and placed in a small bag for shipment to Washington 
laboratories for testing, is indicated in pictures the Wool Grower 
had taken at the warehouse. 

As a means of securing samples and determining shrinkages 
for imported wools, this coring device has saved the United States 
Treasury many thousands of dollars in the collection of tariff 

R. O. Rogerson, left, and his young helper, Kay Walton, taking a core duties. Now, with continued improvement, especially in its cut- 
oe - he in 4 = A. Smith wn — is et of bn —_ ting element, it may also be the means of netting the grower more 
for ectual sheldiains pera ara tee re money for his clip, not particularly in connection with the present 
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Government purchase, but in future 
years, by making it possible for him to 
have his wool tested and sold on the 
basis of a more accurate shrinkage per- 
centage. This may be proof that, even 
in such serious times as these, the law 
of compensation is still in effect—or in 
other words, that it’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good, for if out of 
all the confusion occasioned by the 
stockpiles, ceilings, and rationing, there 
is developed a system whereby the 
sheepmen may sell his wool in the light 
of accurate information on its shrinkage 
each year, present tribulations will not 
be without recompense. While this 
testing work undoubtedly would 
have been advanced under any circum- 
stances, due to the efforts of the Nation- 
al Wool Growers Association and par- 
ticularly the untiring efforts of J. B. 
Wilson, its legislative chairman, the 
Government purchase has given it a 
tremendous push toward a point where 
it will be feasible for the wool grower 
to have the shrinkage of his wool me- 
chanically tested. 

It is not beyond conception of the hu- 
man mind that there will some day be 
a mechanical grader also—anyway, 
achievements in the past few years 
make it unwise for anyone to say that 
anything can’t be done. However, ex- 
perienced graders at the present time 
seem to work with a rhythm and pre- 
cision equal to that of a machine. At 
least that was our impression of R. V. 
(Duke) Wellington as he did the job 
at the Inland Wool warehouse. Grad- 
ing from 75 to 100 bags or from 20 to 25 
thousand pounds of wool a day, he 
handles over 2,000 fleeces, so there can 
be little wasted effort or time. Our pic- 
ture does not indicate the speed with 
which he worked. 

There will be more grading in the 
warehouses this year than last as the 
C.C.C. has recently ruled that any 
wool containing more than 25 per cent 
half blood and any three-eighths blood 
must be graded. While not officially so 
stated, this action is probably necessary 
because the Army, which is still the 
largest consumer of domestic wool, 
specifies the grades of wool to be used 
in filling their contracts, and manu- 
facturers are not willing to buy a lot of 
wool falling outside of those grades. 

While the grower is primarily inter- 
ested in the check and certificate on 
which is recorded the result of the 
grading and appraising done in the 
warehouses, yet he should take 
advantage of any opportunity to 
visit one of the western wool ware- 
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houses where wool is being “handled” 
particularly at a time when the graders 
and appraisers are at work, for it’s a 
very interesting and enlightening ex- 
perience. 
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A. A. Johns 


A. A. (Tony) Johns, prominent 
Arizona grower, died at his home in 
Prescott, Arizona, on May 24, 1944. Mr. 
Johns served as vice president of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
from 1924 to 1937, and held the all-time 
record as president of the Arizona Wool 
Growers Association, having served in 
that capacity from 1923 to 1937. 

Mr. Johns was born in Cornwall, 
England, June 10, 1864, but came to the 
United States as a youth. He moved to 
Arizona at the age of 18 and, except 
for a few years spent in the mining in- 
dustry in British Columbia and Cali- 
fornia, lived there until his death. 

Besides being outstanding in the 
sheep business, Mr. Johns held many 
public offices in the State of Arizona. 
He was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the second, third, and 
fourth Arizona legislatures, serving as 
speaker of the third body (1916-1918). 
Elected again to the legislature in 1936, 
he served one term. Mr. Johns, always 
ective in the affairs of the Democratic 
Party, was chosen chairman of the 
State Central Committee in 1924. From 
1925 to 1926 he served as a member of 
the Board of Regents of the University 
of Arizona. 


Among Mr. Johns’ other interests 
was road construction. He built the 
Silver King Highway in Yavapai Coun- 
ty, Arizona, and the first paved high- 
way between Nogales and Tucson. Mr. 
Johns’ sheep interests were conducted 
as the Aubrey Investment Company in 
which he became associated shortiy af- 
ter the close of the first world w: 

Mrs. Johns, who was Miss 
Weaver, died several years ago. They 
had no children. While Mr. Johns has 
not attended any recent conventions of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, his many friends will remember 
his genial personality and active efforts 
on behalf of sheepmen’s organizations, 
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Stickers on Lamb Pelts 
and Meat 


WIFT and Company are the pub- 
lishers of a bulletin (Agricultural 
Research Bulletin No. 23) on the ef- 
fect of “stickers” on lamb pelts and 
meat which is recommended for careful 
reading by sheepmen. 

Many thousands of lambs marketed 
each year are infested with spear-point- 
ed seeds of a number of troublesome 
weeds, the bulletin states. Govern- 
ment inspection requires that all such 
stickers be trimmed out, and when bad- 
ly infested, the carcasses are so muti- 
lated that their value is considerably 
decreased, sometimes as much as $2.50 
per lamb. Means of avoiding losses in 
pelt and carcass values have been sug- 
gested by agricultural colleges and ex- 
tension people. The postponement of 
grazing in infested areas while seeds 
are maturing and being shed, or grazing 
the areas where these troublesome 
weeds occur as heavily as possible un- 
til just before seed dropping time and 
then removing the sheep is recom- 
mended. Shearing is also suggested as 
a means of preventing injury to the 
pelts and meat. “Seeds first begin to 
collect in the wool around the mouth 
and under the chin and then on the 
breast,” the bulletin reports. “If the 
sheep are shorn before the stickers get 
in other parts of the fleece in great 
numbers, the injury to pelts will not be 
so great and most of the awns that have 
been shorn in half by the clippers will 
either drop out, or be pulled or rubbed 
out by the sheep.” 

Copy of the bulletin may be obtained 
free of charge from Swift and Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
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Improving Sagebrush Ranges by Planned Burning 


Part 1 


By Joseph F. Pechanec and George Stewart, 
Intermountain Forest and Range Experiment Station, 


Forest Service, Ogden, Utah 


LANNED burning is a highly suc- 

cessful tool for use by the range 
sheepmen in increasing grazing capa- 
city and usability of spring-fall ranges 
occupied by objectionable stands of big 
sagebrush (figs. 1 and 2). By its use 
grazing capacity has been increased an 
average of 70 per cent on several rang- 
es where reseeding was unnecessary 


sides of ranges infested with cheat- 
grass. 

These are part of the findings from 
detailed studies conducted by the In- 
termountain Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station of the Forest Service dur- 
ing the period from 1932 to 1942. These 
studies of the effect of fire on vegeta- 
tion and soil of sagebrush ranges, begun 


Figure 1.—Dense stands of sagebrush such as this constitute a major problem for the range sheep- 


men. Sheep cannot graze satisfactorily into these stands. 


Here a band of ewes and lambs can hardly 


be seen in the 2 to 3-foot sagebrush. Burning off this sagebrush growth, if properly planned and con- 
trolled, will improve the range; but haphazard burning may prove very costly and result in serious forage 


losses. 


after burning. On other ranges, where 
reseeding was necessary and used after 
burning, grazing capacity has been in- 
_ creased 5 to 12-fold. Furthermore, usa- 
bility of the range was greatly in- 
creased by almost complete removal of 
sagebrush. Eleven years after burning 
almost no sagebrush has reoccupied the 
area. 


The cost of range improvement by 
planned burning is low. The construc- 
tion of adequate fire lines, costing ap- 
proximately $40 per mile for the double 
line and $15 to $20 for the single line, 
is the major cost. On areas of 1 tc 2 
thousand acres the total cost of burn- 
ing has been from 25 cents to 30 cents 
per acre, including the cost of deferring 
grazing for one full year. To this cost 
must be added the cost of reseeding, 
where reseeding is necessary, and the 
Cost of single fire lines on the windward 
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primarily at the request of the Fremont 
County Wool Growers Association, 
were carried on in southeastern Idaho 
in cooperation with the Fremont Coun- 
ty Wool Growers, the State of Idaho, 
and the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Nearly 6 thousand acres of range at 
three different locations were burned 
in conducting this study. Several thou- 
sand acres in other nearby burns were: 
also carefully studied. 

Other results from these studies show 
that, in contrast to planned burning, 
the range sheepmen should avoid the 
unplanned and unwise use of “haphaz- 
ard” burning. Such burning usually 
provides only temporary increases in 
grazing capacity and short-lived free- 
dom from sagebrush at the expense of 
loss of soil by wind and water erosion, 
injury to the forage cover, and likeli- 
hood of damage to private and public 
property. So much damage has been 
done in the past by this type of burning 
that most of the western states and the 
Federal Government have imposed se- 
vere restrictions on its use. 


The job of planned burning is much 
more than just setting fire to a range. 
It includes inspection of the area to see 
whether it should be burned; burning 
at the proper season; control of the 
fire; reseeding after burning in many 


Figure 2.—Grazing capacity and usability of this range have been greatly increased by planned 


burning, including proper livestock management. 


shown in figure 1 and was similar prior to burning. 


Six years after burning there is an abundance. of 
perennial grasses and weeds, with sagebrush practically eliminated. 


This area is 1 mile from that 
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Unburne 
SRDUEHeT the spring 


Burned in lote sum- 
mer or early fall 


Burned in mid- 
summer 


Figure 3.—Effect on clumps of bluebunch wheatgrass of burning the previous year—in the spring, in 
midsummer at about the time cheatgrass is first dry, and in the later summer or early fall—as compared 


with no burning. 


cases; and careful grazing management. 
All of these features together make 
range improvement a rather consistent 
result of planned burning. 

Essentials of where to burn, when to 
burn, how to burn, and grazing manage- 
ment after burning are presented in the 
following discussion for use by the 
range sheepmen in carrying out planned 
burning and avoiding the harmful re- 
sults of haphazard burning. These es- 
sentials apply directly to southeastern 
Idaho ranges, but range sheepmen else- 
where may find the more general prin- 
ciples, with some modification, applic- 
able to the sagebrush ranges they use. 


WHERE TO BURN 


On many ranges, burning can be an 
outstanding success because of favor- 
able features of soil, vegetation, and 
topography, but on many other ranges 
damage is almost certain to result. 
Moreover, some sagebrush ranges will 
not burn successfully. Careful atten- 
tion given to the following points should 
be effective in screening out the areas 
on which burning should not or cannot 
be used. 


Burn Only Where It Is Feasible 
To Control the Fire 


The fire used in sagebrush burning 
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must be controlled in order to prevent 
costly damage to other ranges and de- 
struction of property, and to provide 
proper grazing management after burn- 
ing. ), 


Burn Only Where the Range is Used 
Chiefly for Livestock Grazing 


Increased grazing capacity and usa- 
bility of the range will then ordinarily 
outweigh possible damage to timber 
production, watershed, wildlife, recrea- 
tional, or other land values. 


Burn Only Where Soils are Firm 
And Slopes Gentle 


When soils are likely to blow or wash 
badly, or where slopes are over 30 per 
cent, danger from erosion after burning 
is too high and exposure of the soil may 
be disastrous. On many level ranges 
having sandy soils, serious wind erosion 
is likely to start if the sagebrush is 
burned. 


Burn Only Where Sagebrush Forms 
More Than One-half the Plant Cover 


In less dense stands sagebrush sel- 
dom interferes seriously with handling 
of range livestock and it may even be of 
value as browse and for protection it 
affords during cold periods in the fall. 


Furthermore, where sagebrush is not 
dense, the benefits from its removal : 
much smaller than in dense stands 

Sagebrush, in rather open stands (6 
to 8 plants per 100 square feet ground 
area) and without a grass understory, 
will not burn readily unless such high 
winds are blowing that control is haz- 
ardous. It is ordinarily almost useless 
to try to burn such stands. 


Burn Only Where Fire-resistant 
Perennial Grasses and Weeds Are 
Abundant, or Where Reseeding 
Is Practicable 


A stand of fire-resistant perennial 
grasses and weeds forming at least one 
fifth of the plant cover is necessary if 
their spread after burning is to be rapid 
enough to prevent soil erosion and the 
early return of sagebrush. Such spe- 
cies as Idaho fescue and_threadleaf 
sedge are badly damaged by fire and 
should not be counted in judging ade- 
quately of grass and weed understory. 

Where fire-resistant perennial grass- 
es and weeds form less than one fifth 
of the plant cover, burning should not 
be attempted unless the range can and 
will be successfully reseeded.* This is 
an especially important point near ir- 
rigated lands where burning may seri- 
ously increase the areas occupied by 
Russian thistle, flixweed, and tumbling 
mustard—breeding hosts of the beet 
leafhopper. 


Avoid Burning Ranges Where There !s 
A Heavy Rabbit or Rodent Population 


In many cases rabbits or other ro- 
dents have almost completely de- 
stroyed the perennial grasses left on 
burned areas after burning or the 
young reseeded grass plants. 





Information on where reseeding is likely 
to succeed, what species to use, and how to 
plant can be secured from the following pub- 
lications: 

Plummer, A. P., R. M. Hurd, & C. K. 
Pearse. How to Reseed Utah Range Lands. 
Research Paper No. 1, Intermountain For- 
est and Range Expt. Station, 22 pp. 1943. 

Hull, A. C., Jr., and C. K. Pearse. How 
to Reseed Southern Idaho Range Lands. Re- 
search Paper No. 2. Intermountain Forest 
and Range Expt. Station, 22 pp. 1943. 

Robertson, J. H., and C. K. Pearse. How 
to Reseed Nevada Range Lands. Research 
Paper No. 8. Intermountain Forest and 
Range Expt. Station, 21, pp. 1943. 

Short, L. R. Reseeding to Increase the 
Yield of Montana Range Lands. U.S. Dept. 
Agr. Farmers’ Bul. 1924. 26 pp. illus. 1943. 

Stewart, G., R. H. Walker, and R. Price. 
Reseeding Range Lands of the Intermoun- 
tain Region. U.S. Dept. Agr. Farmers 
Bul. 18238. 25 pp. illus. 1939. 
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Where Cheatgrass Is Dominant in the 
Understory, Full Protection Against 
Recurrent Fires is Needed 


There will be a temporary increase 
in cheatgrass after burning off sage- 
brush and consequently a marked in- 
crease in fire hazard. Cheatgrass will 
not overcome and replace the perennial 
grasses unless the perennials are handi- 
capped by injury from midsummer 
fires and overgrazing. Thus, if cheat- 
grass is abundant in the understory, 
provision should be made through fire 
lines for protection against accidental 
fires. 


Burn Sagebrush Only Where Grazing 
Management After Burning Is Planned 
And Provided For 


Where good grazing practices are not 
practical, or are not followed, burning 
the range produces only a short-lived 
increase in grazing capacity and event- 
ually will be expensive in terms of lost 
range productivity. 


WHEN TO BURN 


Just as there is a proper place for 
burning, so is there a proper time. Care- 
ful observance of the proper time will 
minimize the .reduction in vigor of de- 
sirable plants the following year and 
hasten the increase in grazing capacity. 


Burn In Late Summer or Early Fall, 
At Least 10 Days After Seed of Peren- 
nial Grasses is ripe and Scattered 


When burning does not come before 
this date the injurious effect of fire on 
bunchgrass and other plants the follow- 
ing year will be minimized. There may 
be a reduction in vigor of 30 to 40 per 
cent, clumps will be split up to some ex- 
- tent, leaves will be shorter and almost 
no seed will be produced (fig. 3). But 
these injurious effects are much small- 
er than if burned earlier in the summer. 


Other indicators of this date of readi- 
ness are that Sandberg bluegrass has 
been completely dry for at least a 
month, horsebrush seed is ripe, rabbit- 
brush has just finished blooming, and 
sagebrush is just about ready to begin 
blooming. 

The date of readiness for burning 
varies so widely from year to year that 
it is important that proper date for 
burning be determined each year from 
the stage of plant growth, rather than 
any set calendar date. 
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Midsummer Drying of Cheatgrass Is 
Not a Signal for Burning 


Cheatgrass dries 4 to 6 weeks earlier 
than associated perennials (other than 
Sandberg bluegrass). Consequently, 
where cheatgrass is relatively abundant 
the likelihood of too-early burning of 
perennials is great. Perennial bunch- 
grass mixed in with the cheatgrass, if 
burned as soon as the cheatgrass is dry, 
will the next year produce but one third 
of their normal production. Many pe- 
rennials may be killed outright and the 
clumps of others will be badly split up. 
Furthermore, midsummer burning in- 
creases the chances of serious soil eros- 
ion because torrential rains and high 
winds are more likely to occur during 
July and early August than later in the 
summer. 


Burning Should Not Be Done In 
A Bad Drought Year 


All of the forage produced that year 
is needed, plants are already weakened 
by the drought, and fires may be diffi- 
cult to control because all of the vegeta- 
tion is tinder-dry. High wind velocities, 
high temperatures, and low humidity 
prevailing in these years are condusive 
to extremely hot and dangerous fires. 

(Discussion of “How to Burn” and 
“Grazing Management after Burning” 
will appear as Part II of this article in 
the July issue of the National Wool 
Grower.) 





$725 for Hampshire Ram 


‘sOXHOLE Emperor,” an imported 

Hampshire ram, sold at $725 at 
the Royal Hampshire Sheep Sale at 
Fort Collins, Colorado, on May 22. En- 
tered by the Glenn Retreat Farms of 
that city, the ram was purchased by the 
Colorado State College. 

Glenn Retreat Farms, whose offer- 
ings made up the bulk of sales, also 
sold 9 other stud rams at an average 
of $144; ten yearling ewes at an average 
of $55 a head; 25 ewes with lambs at an 
average of $52; 7 ewe lambs at $29; 
and 10 ram lambs at $28. Colorado 
State College sold 7 yearling lambs at 
the average of $103 per head, while the 
University of Wyoming sold one Hamp- 
shire ram lamb at $200. Glenn Polley 
sold 3 rams at $57 and George F. Roller, 
Hotchkiss, Colorado, sold one ram at 
$52.20. Purchasers included sheepmen 
from Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and 
California. 


California Ram Sale 


A TOTAL of 1781 rams and ewes sold 

at the California Ram Sale at Galt 
on May 15 and 16, 1944, averaged $54.55 
a head. In last year’s sale 1811 averaged 
$61.96; in 1942 the average was $52.82 
on 1919 sheep, while in 1941 a total 
of 1525 sheep averaged $48.47. 


The top ram was a Hampshire sold 
at $400 by C. M. Hubbard and Sons 
Roselawn Farm, Monroe, Oregon, to 
the University of California in Davis. 
Second high priced ram was a 2-year- 
old imported Suffolk sold by Godfrey 
Priddy of Hollister, California, for $325 
to Goodrich Brothers of Dayton, Ore- 
gon; while a yearling Corriedale stud 
ram sold by Wesley Wooden of Birds. 
Landing to E. A. Anderson, Jr., of Rio 
Vista went for $310. 


Hampshires outnumbered all other 
breeds with 19 stud rams selling at an 
average of $180.52; 149 registered rams 
averaging $68.04; and 638 unregistered 
rams, $54.62. An average of $42.53 was 
made on the 69 registered yearling ewes 
sold. The $400 top price on this breed 
compares with $332.50 in 1943 and $500 
in 1941. 


In the Suffolk division 14 stud rams 
made an average of $170; 280 registered 
rams averaged $53.22; and 163 unreg- 
istered rams averaged $50.17. The 33 
yearling ewes sold in this breed aver- 
aged $31.97. The top of $325 exceeded 
that made by the breed last year by 


_ $105, but in the 1942 sale the top Suf- 


folk was $500. 


Rambouillets, according to the Cali- 
fornia Wool Grower report, “after a 
lapse of a decade or more came to the 
front in the range ram division outsell- 
ing other white-faced breeds.” Wynn 
S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah, sold the 
top Rambouillet for $175 to J. D. Sage- 
horn of Willits, California. Averages 
were as follows: 5 stud rams $127; 
12 registered yearling rams $41.50; and 
34 unregistered yearling rams at $58.82. 

Forty-six registered yearling Corrie- 
dale rams made an average of $48.91; 
67 unregistered rams averaged $40.53; 
and 65 ewes sold at $24.95 a head. 


An average of $100 was made on 4 
Romeldale stud rams. The top stud, an 
entry of A. T. Spencer and Sons of 
Gerber, sold to A. R. Emigh of Rio Vis- 
ta for $115. The 72 unregistered Romel- 
dale rams averaged $41.62 and the 5 
ewes, $38. 


Top Romney stud ram was sold by 
Ahrens Brothers of Turner, Oregon, 
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to D. P. Coombe of Ferndale, California 
at $160 and 2 registered range rams 
brought $150 each. 

The single Shropshire ram offered in 
the sale was sold by J. J. Thompson of 
Salem, Oregon, to R. A. Enright, Ukiah, 
California for $25. 

Severa Wilford, Jr., of Cotati, paid 


Thomas Bishop Company of San Ra- 
mon $55 for the top Southdown stud, 
while an average of $19.75 was paid for 
4 registered rams and $35 for 6 un- 
registered rams in that breed. 

The averages by breeds with 1943 


comparisons are set up in the table be- 
low: 








. BREED 


1944 
No. Ave. Price No. 


19438 
Ave. Price 





HAMPSHIRES: 

Stud Rams 

Range Rams 
SUFFOLKS: 

Stud Rams .... 

Range Rams .... : 
SUFFOLK CROSSBREDS: 

Range Rams ...... 
CORRIEDALES: 

Stud Rams 

Range Rams . 
RAMBOUILLETS: 

Stud Rams 

tange Rams 
ROMELDALES: 

Stud Rams .... 

Range Rams 
SHROPSHIRES: 

Stud Rams 

Range Rams .. 
SOUTHDOWNS: 

Stud Rams 

Range Rams 


19 $180.52 


787 57.17 


$212.86 
63.43 


. 14 170.00 


cane 146.36 
...443 52.10 


69.61 


(not reported) 52.33 


139.29 

43.94 45.48 
127.00 
54.30 


114.25 
54.66 


100.00 
41.62 


102.50 


25.00 


52.50 
28.90 








Brush Burning on Chaparral Lands 


Results of a long study of burning 
California chaparral have recently 
been reported by Arthur W. Sampson 
of the University of California in Bulle- 
tin Ne. 685, Plant Succession on 
Burned Chaparral Lands in Northern 
California. The bulletin will be sent 
free of charge to anyone requesting it 
by the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. The 
highlights of Dr. Sampson’s summary 
of this study are presented here. 


EN the brush-burning study was 

started, in 1925, there was much 
controversy about burning, but’ the 
arguments for or against could be traced 
to the following five points: inadequate 
preparation of areas for burning to safe- 
guard lands and improvements from 
fire damage; burning of areas so low 
in productivity that little or no grazing 
values are derived; failure to improve 
the better areas after they are burned; 
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exaggerated claims of benefits from 
burning, regardless of soil quality or of 
topography, and minimizing fire dam- 
age to critical areas; failure of “cru- 
sading” conservationists to admit in- 
creased and improved forage produc- 
tion on any area without disastrous re- 
sults to the soil or other basic resourc- 
es. 

The study (reported in Bulletin 685) 
has revealed that those who claim 
brush-burning to be a panacea of their 
range problems are just as wrong as 
the crusaders who will admit no bene- 
fits from burning. Exaggeration of the 
universal benefits, and likewise of the 
inevitable damage that results from 
burning, has caused much misunder- 
standing. Extremists who make such 
general claims are apparently misled 
by assuming that all areas respond alike 
when burned. 


Some chaparral areas produce meas- 
urably more forage of fair to good qual- 


ity when burned, whereas others 
spond so poorly that the owner cai 
afford to burn them. Soils which 
coarse, thin, rocky, of serpentine orivi 
or those with much exposed subsoi 
bedrock, produce little forage ait 
burning, and are classed as “poor’ 
“unproductive.” Moreover, burning 
of decadent, thin stands of sprouting 
chaparral, with abundant grass in the 
openings, and often with some forage 
advancing under the bushes, is usually 
harmful. Likewise burning, followed 
by heavy grazing, of steep slopes with 
thin or readily erodable soils—more 
especially those facing to the south and 
west, is poor business if for no other 
reason than that the forage yield is 
small and of inferior quality. The bleak- 
er of such areas are commonly occu- 
pied by chamise. 

In contrast, areas of moderate slopes 
—those not exceeding a maximum oi 
about 30 per cent gradient, which have 
fairly deep and productive soils, usually 
retain enough of the season’s rainfall! 
to grow a good forage crop. Lands with 
a subsoil of at least several inches in 
depth, which has some covering of a 
fine-textured, usually dark-colored top 
soil, and with little rock outcrop or 
gravelly surface, have been classed by 
the writer as “good” or as “productive” 
chaparral soils. On such lands various 
luxuriant grasses and other herbs often 
occur under the less dense bushes, and 
in the openings. 


In the first or second autumn after 
burning, the brittle, charred stems and 
snags of the brush should be leveled by 
pulling a log or other drag over the area, 
followed by light burning. Complete 
clearing of the chaparral with a bull- 
dozer is worthy of consideration on 
relatively gentle areas of exceptionally 
good soil. On flat or rolling woodland, 
removal of large trees by girdling or 
chopping increases the forage growth 
perceptibly. Often only enough trees 
are left to furnish shade for the stock. 


Finally, those stockmen who must 
rely upon brushland for a part of their 
seasonal feed, should have as young a 
burn available for pasturage as possible 
each spring. This may be accomplished 
by adopting a plan of rotation burning. 
Thus where water for livestock is avail- 
able, the brushfield is divided into three 
units. By burning one of the units 
every third year, or each individual 
unit at intervals of about nine years, a 
continuous, fresh supply of the best 
forage that the brush field is capable 
of producing is made available. 
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Wool Facts... 


Activities of The American Wool Council 


Current Operations 
Reported by Executive Director Ackerman 


In the June issue of The Country Gentle- 
man will appear a story on wool by Shelby 
Davis. We supplied information and data 
for this article, which will analyze critically 
the Washington viewpoint. 

0000 

In the June issue of Nation’s Business will 
appear an article “The Battle of the Fibers” 
by Frances Brentano. We contributed to 
that part which will treat of wool. 

0000 

We have just taken a series of photo- 
graphs of wool bathing suits which will be 
used in a forthcoming issue of Life and also 
by the Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
reaching 200 newspapers. 

0000 

We have just completed a transcribed 
radio broadcast, part of the series of “‘Bus- 
iness Men Look To The Future,” being dis- 
tributed to 200 broadcasting stations by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. We 
represented the wool end and W. Ray Bell 
of the Association of Cotton Textile Merch- 
ants represented cotton. A schedule show- 
ing the stations and dates of use will be 
released later. 

0000 

We are now working with Representative 
Barrett of Wyoming and Senator Bankhead 
of Alabama on a bill to regulate testing 
laboratories. We are also working with the 
newly established Bankhead Committee, 
which includes Senator Millikin of Colorado 
and Senator Russell of Georgia, to investi- 
gate the rayon industry and to determine if 
its competition with wool and with cotton 
requires federal regulation. As part of the 
cooperation we have undertaken a study of 
the rayon industry and are now completing 
a 7,500 word analysis of its development in 
the United States. 

We have had several interviews with Dr. 
Gerda Blau, chief economist of the Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat, now in this coun- 
try. We are exploring the possibilities of a 
future cooperative effort. 

0000 

We had an interview with Mr. L. G. Mel- 
ville, chief economist of the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia, at the request of the 
Australian Trade Commissioner. Mr. J. B. 
Wilson was present. The Australian Gov- 
ernment is vitally interested in the importa- 
tion of more wool into this country and sug- 
gested the possibility of a domestic subsidy 
to American wool growers which would re- 
sult in reducing the landed value of Austrai- 
lan wools through a reduction in the tariff. 
We urged an increase in the existing Brit- 
ish issue price to bring Australian wools to 
competitive parity with domestic wools, thus 
affording domestic wools their normal mar- 
kets. We agreed to send Mr. Melville data 
on the wool situation which he examined 
while in the office. 


0000 

We have been exceptionally successful in 
recent press and photographic releases. A 
Series of photographs sent out as pre-Eas- 
ter and after-Easter wardrobes represent- 
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ing clothing worn by men, women and chil- 
dren were printed by more than 500 news- 
papers with an estimated circulation of 
exceeding 15,000,000. The photographs and 
the articles were used under two and three- 
column heads. 

0000 

For your information, at a meeting of the 
Head Procurement Office of Service and 
Supply of the Quartermaster General’s De- 
partment with some of the larger wool tex- 
tile manufacturers on Monday, May 15, the 
Procurement Office demanded a minimum of 
14,000,000 yards for Army uniforms which 
will require at least 60,000,000 grease 
pounds of wool and on which delivery must 
be completed by December first next. The 
specifications call for domestic wool ex- 
clusively. Some of the manufacturers re- 
quested permission to use foreign wools and 
were told that this would not be permissible 
except in emergency instances where the do- 
mestic wool of the grade required was not 
available. As a result of inquiries now be- 
ing made of the Navy by members of Con- 
gress in letters which we have helped write, 
the Navy has already notified two manu- 
facturers producing Navy melton overcoat- 
ings to use domestic wool instead of foreign 
wool on the balance of the contracts. 

We have obtained from the Navy a list 
of every article containing wool which is 
required, and we are having an analysis 
made of the grade and type of wools used in 
order to point out specifically the average 
quantity of these wools produced in the 
United States and the average quantity im- 
mediately available. 

All of the matters connected with Wash- 
ington are being undertaken in close co- 
operation with, and on instructions from, 
Mr. J. B. Wilson. 





Violations of the Wool Labeling Act 


On April 21, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion ordered Alexander Auerbach of Brook- 
lyn, New York, to cease and desist from vio- 
lation of the Wool Products Labeling Act 
in connection with the sale of shoddy manu- 
factured from woolen rags, clippings and 
other wool waste as all-wool or 100 per cent 
wool. 

This is only one of a voluminous number 
of instances in which the Federal Trade 
Commission has acted in the enforcement 
of the Wool Products Labeling Act. While 
the existence of the Wool Products Label- 
ing Act is well known, probably not suf- 
ficient publicity has been given to the con- 
stant vigilance the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion keeps over its proper enforcement. 





Contributors to the Wool Fund in May 


COLORADO 
Henry Cooley E. W. 


IDAHO 


Elliott 


Gooding 
KANSAS 
Lee Goetsch 
WYOMING 
Sheep Company 
Star Valley Wool Pool 
F. A. Wilkinson 


H. L. Littlefield 
Phelps Ranch 
Sundin-Johnson 


An Ou tsider's Appraisal 


Last fall Making the Grade with 
Wool (official publication of Eavenson 
& Levering Company, wool scouring 
and carbonizing firm of Camden, New 
Jersey) assigned to one of their crack 
reporters the task of appraising the 
work of the American Wool Council, 
and the results of his study have been 
printed serially in Making the Grade 
With Wool. The National Wool Grow- 
er reprinted the first of the series last 
December, the second article is given 
here, and the remaining two will be 
run in July and August. 


Since Making the Grade With Wool 
is concerned chiefly with building up 
the use of wool, its appraisal of the 
activities of the American Wool Coun- 
cil has the notable value of a basis in 
sound comprehension of what con- 
stitutes good promotion work. 


HERE was gnashing of teeth and 

quaking of knees when, about six- 
teen months ago, the War Production 
Board summarily announced that forth- 
with and henceforth no wool would be 
allocated for the most comforting of all 
garments—the lounging robe. Con- 
sumers, already pinched for lack of 
fuel, were terrified at the shivering 
prospect; the majority of manufactur- 
ers, in a state of war nerves, hovered 
unhappily in the background; and only 
a handful of retailers, despairing of be- 
ing heard, snorted a few weak protests. 


The Case of the Wool-less 
Lounging Robes 


But the confusion and spirit of frus- 
tration abroad in the land was relative- 
ly short-lived. There arose a “prophet 
in the wilderness” sharply decrying 
WPB’s short-sighted action. Refusing 
to accept Order L-130 as a war-time in- 
evitable, the American Wool Council, 
backed by its sponsor, the National 
Wool Growers Association, swung into 
action aided and abetted by bed-rock 
facts—the only weapon calculated to 
rout panicky reasoning and that charac- 
teristic “c’est la guerre” attitude which 
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blames everything on the war with or 
without reason. 

Soon official as well as unofficial 
channels of communications hummed 
with activity. Senators were called up- 
on to appraise the data, and the press 
discussed the problem pro and con. But 
the main protest was directed straight 
at WPB. That body was fully apprised 
of the state of the nation insofar as wool 
was concerned . . . furnished figures on 
the alarming growth of the wool stock- 
pile over and above military require- 
ments ... reminded of its obligations to 
weigh all the facts in relation to public 
welfare, to the wool industry’s legiti- 
mate claims and to the nation’s war 
needs. 


To F. Eugene Ackerman, the Coun- 
cil’s Executive Director, goes much of 
the credit for timing and coordinating 
these activities. As an oldtime news- 
paper, publicity and public relations 
man, he had both the opportunity and 
experience in placing the problem in 
the proper perspective and combining 
elements of attention, influence and ex- 
pediency. 

W.P.B.’s action in rescinding the or- 
der was laudable. It proved that the 
men heading that important agency are 
willing to amend or even reverse decis- 
ions when substantial evidence to the 
contrary is placed before them. 


The Case of the “Glamorous” 
Advertisement 


“Out of wood or milk, out of air and 
water and coal... American manu- 
facturers create exquisite sheers that 
are almost wrinkle-proof; lively, trans- 
parent velvets that are crush resistant; 
they can duplicate cotton or wool (our 
italicizing) or even furs .. . materials 
thrilling to the touch, beautiful to the 
es so 


In these words and many more like 
them, one of the world’s great news- 
papers, about a year ago, glamorized 
synthetic fabrics to the disadvantage of 
wool and other natural fibers. 


Classifying this advertisement as mis- 
leading and “against the interests of 
the consuming public,” the American 
Wool Council not only lodged a pro- 
test with the offending newspaper but 
also registered a rousing complaint with 
the Federal Trade Commission. These 
actions resulted in the publication of 
another advertisement—“There’s a Cry 
for Warmth”—reminding readers that 
“the part that wool plays in our every- 
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day life is something that should be told 
to the public again and again lest they 
be forgotten amid more glamorous pro- 
posals.” 


During the Council’s short history, 
it has effectively dealt with a number 
of false or misleading statements per- 
taining to consumer goods made from 
synthetic fibers. Perhaps the most 
notable of these actions was an exten- 
sive publicity campaign on the super- 
iority of wool over rayon blankets. 
This was preceded by exhaustive lab- 
oratory tests as to warmth, wear-abra- 
sion and wash-resistance qualities of 
wool and rayon blankets as well as 
those made from varying blends of ray- 
on and wool. Here, again, facts played 
the decisive role in defeating competi- 
tive claims and in obtaining promises 
from reputable manufacturers and 
leading retailers for discontinuing un- 
trustworthy blanket advertising. 


The Case of the Government 
Contract 


Ever since its inception, the Ameri- 
can Wool Council has championed the 
cause of domestic wool for Army and 
Navy needs. Action adverse to domes- 
tic growers was seriously threatened 
back in 1941 when the Paymaster Gen- 
eral of the Navy invited manufacturers 
using foreign wools to make bids on a 
contract involving a large quantity of 
Navy blankets. When the news leaked 
out ahead of schedule, Mr. Ackerman 
“burned up the wires” with telephone 
calls and telegraphic messages to the 
President of the N.W.G.A., Senators 
Schwartz and O’Mahoney of Wyoming 
and Boston wool dealers. As a result 
of this heavy barrage the Senators 
placed the case before the Paymaster 
General and Secretary of the Navy 
Knox. Not only was the Navy order 
withdrawn, but a statement reaffirm- 
ing the Government’s preference for 
domestic wool was also issued. This 
preference has never since been serious- 
ly challenged. 

These “case” histories are typical of 
the vigilant attitude the American Wool 
Council has constantly maintained in 
counteracting unfair competition and 
untimely or unwarranted official ac- 
tions detrimental to the public interest 
as well as to wool’s position in the world 
of textiles. 


(Watch for the third and fourth in- 
stallments of this interesting appraisal 


of the work of the American Wool 
Council.) 








Sulfur Treatment Prevents 
Coccidiosis in Lambs 
(ROUND crude sulfur added to the 


feed of lambs in proportions rang- 
ing from 0.5 to 1.5 per cent of the ration 
will prevent the development of coc- 
cidiosis (scours), a parasitic condition 
that often has serious if not fatal con- 


sequences. The value of sulfur for this 
purpose was determined by experi- 
ments conducted by the Bureau of 


Animal Industry of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in cooperation 
with a large feeding establishment in 
Nebraska. Sheep commonly acquire 
their infestations of coccidiosis from in- 
fected pastures or feed lots. 


Earlier research showed that the 
drug, sulfaguanidine, was effective in 
preventing this parasitic disease in 
lambs, cattle, and poultry, but its re- 
cent high cost together with difficulties 
inherent to its use in feed stimulated 
search for a chemical that, besides be- 
ing efficient, is also inexpensive, readily 
available, and can be given in feed. 


The recent experiments that dis- 
closed the value of sulfur for controll- 
ing coccidiosis involved the use of 1,400 
feeder lambs. They were divided into 
14 groups of 100 lambs each and all 
were exposed to natural coccidial in- 
fection. Their feed consisted of a mix- 
ture of chopped alfalfa hay and ground 
corn, moistened with molasses and 
water and fed in long troughs. All 
groups received as much of the mix- 
ture as they would eat. 


The ration of eight of the fourteen 
groups was medicated with varying 
quantities of sulfur for the duration of 
the test, which lasted 72 days. The re- 
maining group, whose feed was un- 
treated, were used as controls. 


When sulfur was fed in proportions 
exceeding 1.5 per cent, it had an objec- 
tionable laxative effect and the lambs 
did not gain or put on market finish so 
well as the control lambs. 


Lambs receiving 0.5 to 1.5 per cent 
sulfur in the ration continuously for 72 
days had a remarkably low death rate, 
remained in good health, and fattened 
well. The investigators concluded that 
these low percentages were decidedly 
practical. Further studies are neces- 
sary to determine the best quantities to 
use within the 0.5 to 1.5 per cent range 
for different conditions and degrees of 
coccidial infection. 
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The RAM is Half the Flock 


This isn't just a catchy phrase—its truth in fact is well known by all sheepmen. 
High operating costs make it imperative that flocks be bred to produce the 


highest possible quality in lambs and wool. 


To fill your requirements in rams, the leading breeders of this country and 


Canada will again offer the best of the season's crop at the 


29th NATIONAL RAM SALE 


Salt Lake Union Stockyards, North Salt Lake, Utah 
AUGUST 22 and 23, 1944 


Single stud rams 


Registered rams in pens of 5 Of all the prominent breeds 
Range rams in pens of 10 to 25 


ORDER OF SALE 
Tuesday, August 22—A. M.: Hampshires 
P. M.: Suffolks 
Suffolk-Hampshire Crossbreds 
Wednesday, August 23—Rambouillets 
Other white-faced breeds 


Crossbreds 
ENTRIES CLOSE JULY 1 AND CATALOGS WILL BE READY FOR DISTRIBUTION AUGUST 1 


Under the management of 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
509 Pacific National Life Building 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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Use Of Wool In Lend-Lease 


"THE following is copy of a letter sent 
Director F. E. Ackerman of the 
American Wool Council to the Hon- 
orable Jesse Jones, Secretary of Com- 
merce, with reference to the fabrics be- 
ing ordered by the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration 
for foreign relief. Representatives of 
U.N.R.R.A. then stated that they did 
not intend to use an appreciable quan- 
tity of wool or part-wool textiles. Their 
requests for bids on approximately 
12,000,000 yards of part wool textiles 
did not bear out this contention. Where 
new wool is used at all in these fabrics, 
it comprises only 20 per cent of the 
fiber content and is foreign wool 58’s 
or lower imported into this country be- 
cause of its original low cost and the 
fact that no tariff duties are paid upon 
it. (See page 5 for recent develop- 
ments.) 
March 13, 1944 
The Honorable Jesse Jones 


Secretary of Commerce 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 

When I had the pleasure of being present 
at your last meeting with members of Con- 
gress and representatives of the wool grow- 
ing and wool trade interests, I recollect you 
told us that the U.N.R.R.A. had stated it 
did not expect to use any appreciable 
amount of wool textiles in its relief pro- 
gram. Whatever their expectations may 
be, their actual requests for bids on fabrics 
containing wool would indicate that they 
are in fact going to be large consumers of 
part-wool textiles. 

During January and February U.N.R.- 
R.A. asked for bids approximating 8,000,- 
000 yards of part-wool fabrics. These 
requests were in addition to a large yard- 
age of woolen materials and large quantities 
of clothing which were bought in the open 
market and, so far as clothing is concernéd, 
continue to be bought. Under date of March 
lst the Procurement Division of the United 
States Treasury is asking for bids on an 
additional 4,400,000 yards of part wool 
textiles on behalf of the U.N.R.R.A. This 
makes a total of more than 12,000,000 yards 
of woolen blends’ requested by the 
U.N.R.R.A. within a period of approximate- 
ly three months. This is at the rate of some 
50,000,000 yards per year. When it is con- 
sidered that the average peacetime con- 
sumption of all and part wool textiles in 
the United States during any peacetime 
year is between 300,000,000 and 350,000,000 
yards, the declaration by U.N.R.R.A. that 
it doesn’t expect to use large quantities of 
wool textiles is, to say the least, susceptible 
to reconsideration. 

The quality of the fabrics being ordered 
for foreign relief consumption is grossly 
inferior in all practical aspects. One of the 
reasons advanced by U.N.R.R.A. for speci- 
fying such unreasonably low grade ma- 
terials containing a maximum of 20 per 
cent wool, the balance being reused wool or 
shoddy and cotton or rayon, is that these 
specifications are made necessary because 
of limited funds. The theory of U.N.R.R.A. 
is that it is better to clothe large numbers 
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of people inefficiently than to clothe fewer 
people more adequately. It is difficult to 
understand why such inadequate funds are 
available for clothing, which is a first es- 
sential for the survival and health of the 
people of the liberated countries, especially 
since the funds come out of the one per cent 
of our total national income authorized by 
U.N.R.R.A. operations. 

U.N.R.R.A. fabric and clothing special- 
ists point out also that specifications for 
relief fabrics are equal to the standards for 
certain low grade fabrics used in low price, 
mass merchandise worn by the people of this 
country. While some American textile 
manufacturers do make a few blends of the 
low character represented by U.N.R.R.A. 
specifications, that is hardly a logical reason 
to export them. It does not matter whether 
textiles of these inferior grades are made 
and worn by our own citizens or by people 
of other countries. In all instances they 
are far from healthful, are uneconomical, 
and generally unsatisfactory. It can be 
stated on the basis of scientific tests by ex- 
perts of the Army and Navy, and the ex- 
perience and conclusions of competent ci- 
vilian authorities, that fabrics of the fiber 
content and construction being sent abroad 
will not protect the health of the wearers. 

Even if the newly established U.N.R.R.A. 
world relief plan continues for only a few 
months, we shall very shortly be obliged to 
use critically needed manpower and gar- 
ment and textile manufacturing machinery 
to renew textile and garment supplies be- 
cause the largely shoddy and cotton blend- 
ed fabrics now being provided will not only 
wear out—they are liable to fall apart un- 
der the wear to which they will be subjected. 
Anyone familiar with the climates of those 
parts of Europe to which these supplies are 
going will testify to the severity of the 
winter weather and the wartime rigors un- 
der which the populations are now living. 

It is suggested that military authorities 
in these areas be asked for their expert 
opinion on the character, wear and service 
values of the relief fabrics and clothing now 
going into their spheres of control, with 
particular reference to the prevalent inade- 
quate housing, lack of heat, and other sub- 
normal wartime conditions. We_ believe 
that the bad and lasting impression which 
will be left upon the wearers of garments 
made of U.N.R.R.A. part wool fabrics is a 
factor to be considered by the Foreign 
Trade Bureau of the Department of Com- 
merce and the State Department, both of 
which are engaged in the important task of 
maintaining the respect and good will for 
the United States of the populations of these 
European countries. 


By very minor increases in the total cost 
of the garments being made of these relief 
fabrics, U.N.R.R.A. would be able to deliver 
garments which would wear some 50 per 
cent longer and which would in addition af- 
ford two or three times essential, healthful 
vrotection. Further, by using domestic wool 
instead of wools which must be imported, 
principally from the Argentine, U.N.R.R.A. 
would contribute materially towards stabi- 
lizing our domestic wool economy. For ex- 
ample, if domestic wools were being used 
in the quantities of fabrics sought in recent 
bids, approximately 8,000,000 grease pounds 
of domestic wool would be consumed. If the 
wool content of relief fabrics now on order 
were 50 per cent, as is necessary to obtain 
any appreciable degree of protection and 
satisfactory wear, they would have required 
15,000,000 to 20,000,000 grease pounds of 
wool. If purchases of relief fabrics are to 
continue during 1944 at the present rate 
and if they contained 50 per cent wool, some 
50,000,000 grease pounds of wool, or 11 per 


cent of our total national production, would 
be needed. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that Convress 
in appropriating the funds now authorized 
for U.N.R.R.A. will not only insist upon an 
increase in the wool content of relief fabrics 
but that this wool content must consist of 
domestic wool. We trust that you will avree 
with, and support, this attitude, whic! we 
believe generally represents the firm con- 
viction of American wool growers and an 
appreciable body of outstanding wool textile 
manufacturers. 

Very truly yours, 
F. Eugene Ackerma: 
Executive Director 





Wool Labeling Essential In 
War and Peace Times 
“\W/OoL Labeling Act is kicking back 


on its original proponents, the 
growers. Growers having huge sur- 
pluses, find converters buying foreign 
wool. Consumers looking for ‘virgin 
wool’ labels, find it hard to switch to 
other quality labeled goods.” State- 
ments like this, which appeared in the 
February 4, 1944 issue of the Printer’s 
Ink Weekly (published in New York), 
are always caught by the alert eye of 
the American Wool Council. 

“This is the kind of uninformed and 
prejudiced nonsense,” F. E. Ackerman, 
executive director of the Council wrote 
the editor of Printer’s Ink, “of which no 
writer should be guilty. A surplus of 
wools accumulated in this country has 
no more relation to the Wool Products 
Labeling Act than has the social system 
in Patagonia. The existing surplus 
represents an accumulation of wool 
brought here by the American and 
British Governments as an emergency 
military measure.” 


The factors underlying the develop- 
ment of foreign and domestic stockpiles 
of wool in this country which Mr. Ac- 
kerman explained to the Editor of the 
Printer’s Ink, are so well known to 
readers of the Wool Grower that they 
are not repeated now. 


While such misleading statements as 
that in Printer’s Ink must be corrected, 
it is our present opinion that the Wool 
Labeling Act has developed shoulders 
broad enough to take a lot of criticism 
from those opposed to its enactment 
without the least sign of faltering by 
the way. At least it has been our per- 
sonal experience that the sales force in 
retail stores in our locality are making 
a very strong selling talk out of the 
wool label, especially when it is a 100 
per cent one, and we have overheard 
shoppers speak with pride of their 100- 
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per cent wool purchases. With the pub- 
lic sold on the desirability of knowing 
the content of their woolen purchases, 
it will be very difficult for anyone to 
convince them that such information is 
not essential. 

Recent reports from Australia indi- 
cate that legislation similar to our Wool 
Labeling Act is under consideration 
there. Mr. F. Eric Hitchins, president 
of the Australian Wool Producers Fed- 
eration at Perth, Western Australia, in 
a recent letter to Mr. Ackerman said: 


Although my name is probably unknown 
to you, I feel that we have enough in com- 
mon to seek an acquaintance by correspond- 
ence. I have been watching your activities 
for some time, mainly by medium of the 
National Wool Grower, stray copies of which 
sometimes come my way; and have also re- 
cently read some of your work in the Wool 
Digest No. 187. The latter has merely 
hastened a desire to write and congratulate 
you on the great job you are doing on be- 
half of your American wool growers, and 
particularly with regard to the Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act, the benefits of which 
should extend to the wool growers of the 
world if they will only profit by the example 
and strive to have similar legislation in- 
troduced in other countries. 


* * * 


My organization has long contended that 
the first weapon necessary to fight for wool 
is legislation similar to that which you seem 
to have been largely instrumental in obtain- 
ing in the U.S.A. In 1936 we managed to 
get the “Trade Description & False Adver- 
tisement Act” passed in Western Australia. 
Because of many interstate trading diffi- 
culties, which were recognized at the time, 
the State Act never became fully operative. 
It was merely a start, and we are now hope- 
ful of getting a Commonwealth Act re- 
sembling your own as closely as possible. 
It is something for which, in a country as 
dependent as Australia on the wool in- 
dustry, there should be almost universal 
support, but there are difficulties in the 
way. The artificial fiber interests have en- 
trenched themselves to some extent; not 
greatly as manufacturers. Such Australian 
legislation, with our comparatively small 
population, cannot have any great direct 
influence on wool consumption; but, before 
werset out to get Truth in Fabrics accepted 
in the great consuming countries, it seems 


reasonable to adopt such measures in our 
own. 


_ As far as one can judge from my read- 
Ings you in America are far ahead of our- 
selves in the organization of the wool grow- 
ers, and are to be congratulated on the fact. 
Our organization leaves much to be desired. 
I understand that your Labeling Act is 
temporarily shelved owing to wartime needs. 
From this it is inferred by those in opposi- 
tion that it has not been found entirely 
satisfactory, or workable. I know that is not 
the case, but I would be glad of any infor- 
mation you could give me on the subject 
which would be useful to combat any such 
claims raised by the opposition. 


* * * 
I will now turn to the future marketing 
of wool:—A very real problem that requires 


careful planning before the war ends, if we 
are to escape chaos and tragedy. 
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It is recognized that in this we may not 
be as fully in agreement as in the case of 
Truth in Fabrics. Admittedly our countries 
have different national policies regarding 
their wool growers. We—with a large pro- 
duction and a small population—must ex- 
port 90 per cent of our wool. You—with 
smaller production and large population— 
quite naturally seek to protect the domestic 
market for your own producers. 

The fact remains, however, that wool is 
mainly an international commodity, and no 
producing country can long escape the con- 
sequences of disastrously low prices else- 
where. It is needless to stress the obvious 
to one with your knowledge of the subject, 
but I would greatly appreciate an expression 
of opinion from you as to the steps you be- 
lieve would be best for the wool industry as 
a whole. 

There is almost universal agreement here 
that there must be no return to the old auc- 
tion system, and that there must be an 
agreement between all the producing coun- 
tries to cover the period necessary to dis- 
pose of accumulated stocks, in conjunction 
with current clips. My own organization 
believes that five years will probably elapse 
before this is done. 





Against Continuation 
Of Style Restrictions 


Vicorous protest against the re- 

cent action of the War Production 
Board in refusing to rescind restric- 
tions on styles in men’s and women’s 
clothing made of wool and part-wool 
fabrics was made by the American 
Wool Council early this spring. 

“The Council,” Director Ackerman 
wrote Milton Baum, director of the 
Clothing Section of the W.P.B., at that 
time, “regards these restrictions as be- 
ing unnecessary and definitely to the 
detriment of the wool growing and wool 
textile manufacturing industries,” sub- 
stantiating his statement with the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


Under the guise of economies in wool con- 
sumption, manufacturers are being obliged 
to produce types and styles of garments 
which materially diminish the traditional 
markets for wool and woolen textiles. Fur- 
ther. these garments lack practical wear and 
service values and as a result are costly to 
the public in terms of units of warmth re- 
quired and their cost. 

Restrictions on pleats in trousers, inade- 
quate inseams and short trouser lengths re- 
duce the wear and salability of trousers. 
There doesn’t seem to be any logic or ordi- 
nary good business judgment in maintain- 
ing these restrictions on trousers made of 
wool which sell as part of a suit of clothes 
retailing from $25 up to $100, when these 
same trousers made of rayon or cotton have 
no restrictions as to cut or style. This is 
true because there is a decided shortage of 
rayon and cotton textiles whereas there is 
an overwhelming surplus of wool. If the 
excuse is made that existing O.P.A. regula- 
tions would result in trousers of normal cut 
and fit being made at a loss, then we sug- 
gest that the War Production Board and 


the Office of Price Administration arrange 
jointly to cooperate by adjusting this minor 
complication. 


The regulation forbidding the manufac- 
ture of vests with double breasted coats not 
only reduces the consumption of wool and 
wool textiles but it also deprives the public 
of an article of wear which has definite 
utility and protection values. Limitations 
on the yardage permitted in women’s gar- 
ments have reduced their service and wear 
qualities and their appearance. In no single 
instance which the Council has been able 
to discover has the public obtained any ad- 
vantage in terms of selling prices. The 
economies in fabric use are definitely manu- 
facturers’ economies and they are estab- 
lishing manufacturing practices and yard- 
age limitations which threaten to react mest 
seriously against the future of our wool 
growing and wool textile industries in this 
country. 

Many of the restrictions now in effect 
have never served any purpose whatever so 
far as economies in raw materials, equip- 
ment and manpower are concerned. There 
is a tremendous surplus of wool in this 
country, and this surplus exists also in all 
other wool growing countries. It is there- 
fore highly desirable that markets for wool 
be expanded to the utmost. 


If the use of additional yardage in indi- 
vidual garments reduces the number of 
units which may be manufactured of avail- 
able yardage, the Council is of the opinion 
that this will have a salutatory effect on 
expenditures by the public. It will reduce 
consumer buying and will cause the public 
to wear and use their present supplies of 
wool products instead of renewing them. 


It is generally conceded that removal of 
restrictions in the men’s and women’s wear 
field is favored by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the industry. That being the case, 
the American Wool Council proposes to use 
its utmost efforts to have them removed 
and it hopes that the War Production Board 
will reconsider its present attitude in this 
regard. 





Water Supply Outlook 


ROP prospects throughout the West 

have been brightened by a substan- 
tial improvement in the water supply 
outlook of many of the Western States, 
say reports to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture on early May snow surveys 
conducted by the Irrigation Division of 
the Soil Conservation Service and its 
cooperators, 

The Rocky Mountain region east of 
the Continental Divide, the Rio Grande 
basin of southern Colorado and New 
Mexico, and the entire Colorado river 
basin show the greatest improvement, 
and are apparently freed from an 
earlier threat of shortages. These areas, 
as well as most of Utah, will have am- 
ple water. 

Columbia basin precipitation was 
above normal during the first three 
weeks of April, relieving the threaten- 
ed water shortage to some extent. 
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Shrinkage and Value by Grades for 
1943 Range Wool 


By Elroy M. Pohle and Henry R. Keller 


U. S. Experiment Station and Western Sheep 


Breeding Laboratory, Dubois, Idaho * 


"THE 1943 wool clip of the U.S. Sheep 
Experiment Station and Western 
Sheep Breeding Laboratory at Dubois, 
Idaho, was graded at shearing and 
scoured by a commercial scouring plant, 
and the wool was then appraised and 
sold on a scoured, sorted basis. Data 
are presented on the shrinkage and ap- 
praisal values from 3482 fleeces pro- 
duced by the Rambouillet, Targhee, 
Corriedale and Columbia breeds. 

The fleeces were produced under 
range conditions that are recognized as 
slightly above average for the inter- 
mountain area. The ewes were grazed 
on the spring range during May and 
June. They were then moved to the 
higher altitude summer range until 
about the middle of September, at 
which time they went onto the fall 
range until breeding, which is divided 
into several periods during November 
and December. Most of the ewes were 
bred in pens where they received na- 
tive grass hay. After breeding they 
were grazed on the winter range until 
the middle of January. Alfalfa hay 
constituted the dry lot winter ration, 
except for a period of about 6 weeks 
prior to lambing when they received a 
supplementary allowance of about one- 
fourth pound of oats per day per ewe. 
The ewes were crutched about a month 
before lambing. 


During the growth period of the clip 
—from June 1, 1942, to May 30, 1943— 
the precipitation was 8.6 inches, where- 
as the average annual precipitation for 
the area is about 10 inches. The sheep 
were trailed about 250 miles during the 
year between seasonal ranges. The 
yearling fleeces represent approximate- 
ly 13.5 months’ growth. 


*The Animal Husbandry Division of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Agricultural 
Research Administration, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, which is the division that 
operates the U.S. Sheep Experiment Station 
and Western Sheep Breeding Laboratory, 
cooperated with the Wool Division of the 
Livestock and Meats Branch, Office of Dis- 
tribution, War Food Administration, 
U.S.D.A., in obtaining the results herein re- 
ported. Warner M. Buck, marketing special- 
ist of the Wool Division, graded the fleeces 
of wool used in this investigation. 
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Table 1. Shrinkage and Appraisal Values on Graded, Sorted and Scoured 
Clip For 1943 








Shrink- Range of pri 





. Staple Color —a ee 
Grade length and per- Ta 
character centage Sort 
Ewes: 
Fine French Combing 64/70’s 1%-2%4" Good 56.5 $1.24 $1.09 
Fine Staple Combing 64/70’s 2%" & longer Good 51.6 1.26 1.18 
Fine Yearling Combing 64/70’s 2%” & longer Choice 52.6 1.28 none 
% Blood Combing 60/64’s 244” & longer Good 48.8 1.24 1.13 
38 Blood Combing 56/58’s_ 3” & longer Choice 46.3 1.16 1.08 
% Blood Combing 50/48’s 4” & longer Choice 43.0 1.06 99 
Rams: 
Fine Staple Combing 64/70’s 2%” & longer Good 54.2 1.26 1.12 
% Blood Combing 60/64’s 2%" & longer Good 55.2 1.24 1.11 
38 Blood Combing 56’s 344" & longer Choice 51.6 1.14 1.06 
% Blood Combing 50’s 4” & longer Choice 46.7 1.07 .99 
Paint Sorts: 
Fine & % Blood lots 60/64’s 2%” & longer Light Paint 58.6 1.09 
38 & % Blood lots 50/56’s_ 4” & longer Trace Paint 54.2 1.01 
Low & Stained Sorts 
Fine & % Blood lots 50’s Woolen Stained, Burr, Tender 69.1 91 
58 & % Blood lots 46’s Under 3” Stained, Burr, Tender 58.2 .90 
Miscellaneous Lots: 
Fine Crutchings 56/60’s Woolen Stained & Defective 60.8 1.00 
X-Bred Crutchings 48’s Woolen Tinged & Defective 53.4 90 
Tags & Sweepings 56/50’s Woolen Tinged & Defective 67.0 95 








Table 2. Average Grease and Clean Fleece Weights, Shrinkage and Values 














By Grade 

~ o 1 oO — ” 

0 2 MVot sot © So .d00 Yok 

2459 SaSm £2 $8 Ssbsdees ass 

— BS$ S885 ES 833 sree 5235 faz 
vo Hq WHE Hh ne oe he ae Om 
(pounds) (percent)( pounds) 

Mature Ewes: ' 
Fine French Combing 614 10.1 57.0 4.3 $1.21 $5.20 $0.46 $4.65 
Fine Staple Combing 918 10.5 52.6 5.0 1.23 6.15 0.52 5.46 
‘4 Blood Combing 275 10.1 50.5 5.0 be | 6.05 0.54 5.45 
34 Blood Combing 408 10.7 47.7 5.6 1.12 6.27 0.53 5.67 
% Blood Combing 205 12.0 44.8 6.6 1.04 6.86 0.52 6.24 
Yearling Ewes: * ed 
Fine French Combing 28 Tok 57.1 3.0 $1.21 $3.99 $0.46 $3.54 
Fine Staple Combing 407 9.0 54.0 4.1 1.25 5.13 0.52 4.50 
\% Blood Combing 110 9.3 50.4 4.6 £21 5.57 0.54 5.02 
3% Blood Combing 39 10.0 47.6 5. 1.14 5.93 0.54 5.40 
\% Blood Combing 67 10.6 44,7 5.9 1.04 6.14 0.52 1 
Mature and Yearling 
Ewe Summary: ; 
Fine French Combing 642 10.0 57.0 43 $1.21 $5.20 $0.46 $4.60 
Fine Staple Combing 1325 10.0 53.0 4.7 1.23 5.78 0.52 5.20 
% Blood Combing 385 9.9 50.4 4.9 £23 5.93 0.54 5.30 
38 Blood Combing 547 10.5 47.6 5.5 22 6.16 0.53 5.57 
1% Blood Combing 272 11.6 44.9 6.4 1.04 6.66 0.51 5.92 








‘/The paint, low and stained sorts, crutchings and tags are figured in the average. 
*/The paint, low and stained sorts and tags are figured in the average. The ycarling ewes 
were not crutched. ; 
*/These figures have been rounded to the nearest cent; therefore, a discrepancy of a few 
cents may occur. 
Scouring charges have been deducted from the values in the last two columns, which 
accounts for the difference in fleece value between columns 7 and 8. 
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Individual Fleeces Graded 


Each fleece was graded as shorn and 
sacked according to grade regardless of 
its breed source. The graded clip was 
sorted and scoured by a commercial 
plant on the Atlantic seaboard and 
was appraised and sold on the scoured, 
sorted basis. The shrinkage was based 
on the billed weight of grease wool at 
Dubois. The following customary sorts 
were made from each grade lot before 
scouring: main sort, burry sort (cockle 
burr), paint sort, low and stained sort. 

The shrinkage and appraisal values 
for each grade lot are shown in table 1. 
These are identified with the grade, 
spinning count, staple length classifi- 
cation, color and character agreed to by 
the appraisal committee of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

There was a shrinkage difference of 
5 per cent between the fine staple 
combing or longest wool and fine 
French combing or lots of intermediate 
length, due apparently to difference in 
length of staple. This is in agreement 
with earlier reports from this Station 
that length of wool is an important fac- 
tor in wool shrinkage. The shrinkage 
of the fine (64’s-70’s) yearling wool of 
staple length was a little higher than 
it was for the fine staple from the breed- 
ing ewes. Much of the explanation for 
this lies, no doubt, in the fact that the 
yearling ewes had not been crutched. 
The half, three-eighths, and quarter 
blood grades were composed of wool 
from both mature and yearling ewes, 
and there was a difference in shrink- 
age of approximately 3 per cent be- 
tween each grade. A difference in 
shrinkage of 13.5 per cent existed be- 
tween the fine French combing and 
the quarter-blood lots of ewe wool. 

The fine yearling wool had the high- 
est clean value, while the three-eighths 
and quarter blood grades received a 
premium. This was brought about by 
the length of staple, choice color, 
character and condition in these grades 
of wool. 

The shrinkage of the ram wool was 
from 3 to 6 per cent higher than the 
ewe wool for corresponding grades in 
the main sort. The rams, however, had 
not been crutched, which, no doubt, ac- 


counts for some of this difference in 
shrinkage. 


Offsorts Penalized 


The penalty for having burrs in the 
wool is apparent from the range in 
price between the main sort and the 
burry sort. The penalty for burrs runs 
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as high as 15 cents per pound on the 
clean basis. The burry sort, however, 
made up only a very small percentage 
of the clip. 

The paint and low and stained sorts 
show a higher shrinkage than any of 
the main sorts in the corresponding 
grades. In the miscellaneous lots, the 
tags and sweepings had the highest 
shrinkage, with fine wool crutchings 
and crossbred crutchings following in 
that order. 


Grease and Clean Fleece 
Weights By Grade 


The average grease and clean fleece 
weights, shrinkages and values by grade 
for mature and yearling ewes are shown 
in table 2. The paint sort, low and 
stained sort, crutchings, and tags and 
sweepings have been proportioned in 
making up the average. Thus, the total 
grease and clean fleece weight with its 
actual sale value for each fleece has 
been accounted for in each step of the 
analysis. 


There was only 0.4 of a pound varia- 
tion in grease fleece weight between 
the fine French combing and fine staple 
combing mature ewe fleeces. The fine 
staple mature ewe fleeces, however, 
had 4.4 per cent lighter shrinkage, 0.7 
pound more clean wool, and an 81-cent 
greater net fleece value at Boston, thus 
emphasizing the importance of selection 
and breeding for longer staple wool. 
Differences in net returns are still more 
pronounced between fine staple and 
fine French grades produced by yearling 
ewes. Unless the low wool producers 
rate very high in lamb production pos- 
sibilities, they are apt to be culled. The 
half, three-eighths and quarter-blood 
grades were all of combing length or 
longer, hence a similar comparison 
showing the increase in these grades, 
due solely to length, could not be made. 
The importance of length for the finer 
grades of wool is further stressed by 
the fact that a premium of 3 to 5 per 
cent is paid for 70’s tops, 2% inches and 
longer, on the Wool Top Exchange. 
The same increase in value is noted in 
medium grades. 

In a communication concerning the 
length of wool as it affects manufactur- 
ing processes, Mr. Werner von Bergen 
states that there is a definite relation- 
ship between strength of fabrics and 
length of fibers. He found that 64’s 
wool, less than 2 inches in length, pro- 
duced a yarn 5-10 per cent weaker than 
similar wool 2-2’ inches in length, and 
that a 10 per cent increase in strength 


was gained by using wools which were 
around 3 inches in length, against 2-2 
inch wools. This applies more to wool- 
en than to worsted manufacture. 

The net Boston grease value per 
pound varies from 46 cents for fine 
French to 54 cents for half-blood and 
the net fleece value varies from $4.60 
per fleece for the fine French to $5.92 
for quarter-blood. 

Shrinkage is closely associated with 
the commercial aspects of wool produc- 
tion, and the amount of clean wool in a 
fleece determines the income from each 
sheep; therefore, caution should be used 
when comparing fleece weights on a 
grease basis rather than on a clean bas- 
is. The clean weight of a fleece is more 
significant than the grease weight when 
selecting breeding animals for high 
wool production. 





Summary of 1943 Idaho 
Lamb Sales 


Report compiled by Extension Divis- 
ion of the University of Idaho in co- 
operation with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the Idaho Wool Grow- 
ers Association. 


URING marketing season of 1943 re- 
turns were received on 865,161 Idaho 
ewes and lambs. Of this number, 47,- 
661 were ranch and 685,580 were range 
lambs. The data in this article are the 
combined results of the home and 
market weights of the 59,521 head of 
sheep marketed by the 15 county lamb 
marketing associations. However, a 
few counties failed to give the complete 
home and market weights and market 
prices, hence had to be eliminated‘ from 
the complete summary. The records of 
Bingham, Cassia, Bear Lake, Gem, Je- 
rome, Idaho, Elmore, Payette, Mini- 
doka, and Twin Falls counties were 
complete. The data were complete on 
35,236 lambs but incomplete on 12,425. 
Of the 7,852 lambs sold at home, 
3,783 were choice lambs sold in the 
months of May, June and July and 
shipped in as directs. In May the fat 
lambs sold, and going in as directs, 
brought an average price of $14.55, in 
June an average of $13.97 and in July, 
$12.75, averaging $13.23 for the year. 
For the past two years shipments of 
ewes have been heavy. In 1942 the 
pools shipped 1 ewe to each 6 lambs. 
The range reports for 1942 show a ship- 
ment of 10 ewes to each 59 lambs 
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against the long-time average of 1 ewe 
to 20 lambs. In 1943 the pools market- 
ed 10 ewes to 44 lambs, while the range 
reports gave 10 ewes to 57 lambs. The 
pools shipped 9,844 ewes and 518 weth- 
ers, selling 1,012 ewes and 146 wethers 
at home. 


During 1943, a total of 8,489 ewes 
went to market. Their average weight 
was 126 pounds and the average selling 
price $5.66. The average weight of 
453 wethers sold was 111 pounds and 
the price $10.74. 


Shipments of rams consisted of 127 
lambs averaging 98 pounds and selling 
at an average price of $11.75 on the 
market, and 213 rams, yearlings and 
older, averaging 185 pounds and selling 
at an average price of $5.13 per hun- 


dred. 


Table I gives the grading and market 
prices of lambs by months. It was a 
year when heavy lambs demanded the 
premium. 


As heavy lambs were in demand, 
many good light lambs that ordinarily 
would have gone to the packers were 
purchased and taken to the country for 
the purpose of putting on additional 
weight. This resulted in heavy sorting 
of both the ranch and range lambs. On 
many ranches and ranges it was not 
possible to hold the lambs to put on ad- 
ditional weight, conditions being such 
that they would have started to lose 
rather than gain. The sorting, weights 
and prices of the pooled lambs and the 
range lambs is given in Table II. 


TABLE II 








Pooled 
Farm Range 
Lambs Lambs 





of Lambs 685,580 
Av. Market Weight ) 864 
Av. Market Price $13.88 
% Fat Lambs 3% 64% 
% Feeder Lambs 32% 35% 
% Cull Lambs 5% 1% 
FAT LAMBS 

Av. Weight 9# 91F¢ 
Av. Price, cwt. $14.26 
FEEDER LAMBS 
Av. Weight 80# T5# 
Av. Price, cwt. é $13.06 
CULL LAMBS 
Av. Weight 80# 82# 
Av. Price, cwt. $12.40 $13.06 
...121,064 
; 126# 
$6.12 


No. of Range Ewes . 
Av. Weight .... = 
Bw. Pree, Cwt 2... 2..0......200 


As monthly prices declined through- 
out the marketing season with prices 
each month lower than those of the pre- 
ceding month, the farm lambs that were 
ready and marketed early had the ad- 
vantage. Market prices averaged 
$15.33 in May, $14.91 in June, $14.33 in 
July, declining in similar proportion to 
a low of $12.89 in November. The farm 
lambs had marketed 61% of their lambs 
by August first at which time only 
28% of the range lambs had been 
shipped. Market prices listed for May, 
June and July are for fat lambs. 

Of the total shipment Sioux City re- 
ceived 83 cars; Ogden 59% cars; Den- 


ver 20% cars; Omaha 14% cars; anc 
Chicago 5. The half cars repres: 
single decks. 


Table III gives the average num! 
of head to the car, average load 
weight and the average shrinkage ; 
average expense. 


Table IV gives a comparison of 
pooled farm lambs with their weights, 
sorting and prices. It is interesting t 
note that while average market prices 
were higher in 1928, the average 
price per head received in 1934 was the 
highest of all due to heavier weights of 
the lambs on the market. 


TABLE I 








FAT LAMBS 


FEEDERS 





On Market 


Price 


Total 
Lambs 


On Market 


Avy. 





May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 








TABLE III 








Av. Loading 
Weight per car 


Av. Market 
Weight per car 


Shrinkage Shrinkage 
Ibs. % 





193 lambs 17,390 
47 ewes 6,084 
3 wethers 297 
243 23,771 


Average Shipping Expense per car .......... 


4.98% 
4.01% 
7.41% 
4.76% 


16,524 866 
5,840 244 
275 22 
22,639 1,132 


SEL Re aT eee $213.53 


Expense of shipping each cwt.: Home Weight .90 
Market Weight 


Average Home Expense Per Car 
Average Home Expense Per Head 


Average Home Expense Per Cwt. ............ 








Lost Enroute: 24 lambs or 1 out of 1,469; 22 ewes, or 1 out of 387; 10 wethers, 


or 1 out of 46. 


TABLE IV 








Per Per 
No. Cent Cent 
Fat Feeder 


Year Lambs 


Pe 
Cent Av. Wght. 
Cull All Lambs 


Av. 
Market 


Av. 
Market 
Price Cwt. Price Head 





1928 8,118 
1930 20,337 
1935 14,198 87.12 12.38 
1939 57,260 82.18 13.65 
1940 58,434 81.8 15.3 
1941 74,279 81.1 17.5 
1942 64,931 68.2 24.9 
1943 35,236 63.2 32.0 


54.26 
76.18 


45.74 
19.76 


72.69 $14.58 

4.06 75.51 9.63 
50 79.00 7.92 
4.17 82.05 8.95 
81.22 9.39 

83.26 10.93 

82.52 13.64 

85.82 13.88 


$10.60 
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Wool Market Clips 


ARMY ORDERS 


Tor news of the wool market is that 

the Army has asked for bids on 
15,635,000 yards of worsted cloth for de- 
livery during the last quarter of this 


year. Specifications call for the use of, 


all domestic wool except in instances 
where the grade or type of wool isn’t 
available. Between 40,000,000 and 50,- 
000,000 pounds of grease wool, fine wool 
of 64-70s grade, will be required to fill 
this order. During May, bids were re- 
quested on 3,300,000 yards of blanket 
cloths made of quarter blood domestic 
wool; on 25,326,000 pairs of Army socks 
with a 50 per cent wool content of 
grades 56s to 60s, and an additional 
1,691,000 pairs of ski socks of a 75 per 
cent content of a grade not lower than 
50s. The wool used in these socks can 
be of all domestic origin, all foreign, or 
50 per cent each. 


The volume of the orders by the 
Quartermaster Corps for 1944 has thus 
far exceeded expectations at the open- 
ing of the year. They have required, it 
is reported, some cancellation of civil- 
ian goods. Deliveries of worsted yarns 
for use in socks, sweaters, and under- 
wear fell so far behind schedule, ac- 
cording to the Monthly Review of the 
Boston Wool Market, the Office of Dis- 
tribution, that the War Production 
Board found it necessary to curtail pro- 
duction of yarns for civilian orders. 


AUCTION SALES 


Two auctions of stockpile wools were 
held during May. Prices were inclined 
to be nearer the upset or replacement 
cost as manufacturers bid less actively 
feeling sure that their needs could be 
supplied in future sales. Of 24,600,518 
pounds of Australian grease wools of- 
fered at the two auctions, 15,374,238 
pounds were sold. Demand was ir- 
regular for scoured Australian wools, 
and of 673,634 pounds offered, 420,202 
pounds were sold. Carbonized wools 
were in demand and all lots totaling 
203,919 were sold. 

The auction sale on June 1 was re- 
ported by the Commercial Bulletin of 
June 3 as follows: 


_ Stockpile wool offerings, meantime, in the 
eighth auction sale of Thursday came upon 
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a market in which the predominant demand 
for foreign wool was somewhat shaky, in 
contrast with generally favorable previous 
conditions. This and the prevalence of bur- 
ry and defective lots in Australian greasy 
and scoured wools caused variable results. 

One lot of South American (Montevideo) 
wool was offered and sold. It was greasy 
48—46s, 100 bales or 107,178 pounds, which 
brought 57.125 cents. The upset was 55 and 
the ceiling 66.11 cents. 

Greasy Australian offerings were 13,230,- 
709 pounds, of which 7,431,219 or 56.17 per 
cent were sold. The average selling price 
was 51.86 cents against an upset of 51.69 
cents and a ceiling of 54.63 cents. Of 124 lots 
sold from 220 offered, 83 went for the upset 
figure on single bids. 

From offerings of 503,662 pounds of 
Australian scoured wool, sales were 85,613 
pounds or barely 17 per cent. One sold at a 
margin over upset of half a cent and the 
other five at the minimum figure. 


Carbonized Australian wool had sales of 
425,346 pounds or 53.4 per cent from 796,- 
047 pounds offered. The ceiling was reached 
for one lot. The upset figure ruled for 15 
lots and margins of a quarter of a cent to 


= 


3 cents for the rest. 


Next auctions are scheduled for June 
22 and July 13. 


WOOL APPRAISALS 


Rain and cold weather retarded 
shearing in both the mid-west and the 
territory states. Early shorn wools ar- 
riving in Boston from Texas, Wyoming, 
Idaho, and the midwestern states indi- 
cate a better than average growth and 
lighter shrinking clip for 1944, the Gov- 
ernment wool report says. This was 
due to the higher than normal percent- 
age of older ewes culled in the record 
slaughtering of sheep early in the year. 

Appraising of wools for purchase by 
Commodity Credit Corporation in- 
creased as shearing in the West got un- 
der way and wools began to arrive at 
Boston in volume from Idaho, Wyom- 
ing, Utah, Arizona, and California. 
Wools appraised during the month 
through May 27 reached a total of 33,- 
554,375 pounds in Boston. Included 
were 11,408,894 pounds of territory 
wool, 6,540,089 pounds of fleece wool, 
and 11,461,722 pounds of Texas wools. 
The amount of wool appraised in pro- 
ducing states has not been published so 
far as we know. 

More wool will be graded this year 
as the C.C.C. has ruled that appraisers 
must require the grading of any wools 
containing more than 25 per cent half- 
blood and any three-eighths blood wool. 


As reported in the editorial pages this 
month, manufacturers are asking that 
they be permitted to return wool pur- 
chased in original bags that does not 
meet the grades specified in military 
orders. 


STOCKS OF WOOL 


On April 1, 1944, there were 511,- 
248,000 pounds of wool, greasy basis in 
the United States, according to a re- 
lease by the Bureau of Census on June 
3. Of the total, 261,176,000 pounds 
were domestic wool including all the 
C.C.C. wools. At the comparative point 
in 1943, total stocks amounted to 323,- 
656,000 pounds, greasy basis, of which 
122,594,000 pounds were domestic. 


CONSUMPTION 


During the month of March, the 
weekly consumption of grease apparel 
shorn wool totaled 17,713,000 pounds, 
composed of 4,969,000 pounds of do- 
mestic and 12,744,000 pounds of foreign 
wools. Compared to March of 1943, 
when the weekly consumption was 19,- 
272,000 pounds, composed of 8,521,000 
pounds of domestic and 10,751,000 
pounds of foreign wools, there is an 8 
per cent decrease in the total weekly 
consumption, a 42 per cent decrease in 
domestic wools, and a 19 per cent in- 
crease in consumption of foreign wools. 
Total amount of wool used from Janu- 
ary through March of this year on a 
grease basis is 228,205,000 pounds,— 
62,489,000 pounds of domestic and 
165,716,000 pounds of foreign wools; 
compared to 244,508,000 pounds for the 
same period in 1943,—composed of 124,- 
885,000 pounds of domestic and 119,- 
623,000 pounds of foreign wools. 





Bulletin on Shearing 


A profusely illustrated bulletin on shear- 
ing and the proper preparation of wool for 
market is being distributed by the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association. Prepared 
by J. F. Wilson of the University of Cali- 
fornia with the assistance of W. W. Bulkley, 
shearer, and Robert Squibb, photographer, 
the bulletin should be of real value to sheep- 
men and shearers over the country. Its pub- 
lication was sponsored by several promi- 
nent wool firms of California and the Live- 
stock Loan Division of the Bank of America. 
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The Lamb Markets 


Chicago 


[N the early part of May the market 
for lambs was comparatively high 
with top at $16.85, but after the summit 
was reached, demand weakened and 
prices showed a gradual drop till the 
best lambs were selling at $15.25 in the 
middle part of the month. After that 
there was a better outlet and at the 
close the best lambs brought $16.10. 

The sag in the market in the middle 
period was due largely to fairly large 
receipts but mainly to deterioration in 
quality. The supply of standard fed 
lambs from the mountain area of the 
West showed a definite decrease, and 
the farm fed stock was not so well fin- 
ished. Wooled lambs continue to fea- 
ture the trade, so far as numbers was 
concerned, and most of the month 
cleared largely at $15 to $15.75, with 
the bulk at the high points mostly at 
$15.75 to $16.25. There were a lot of 
medium quality lambs that moved at 
$14 to $15 and cull lots found a slow 
outlet at $12 to $13. The spread in price 
was exceptionally wide most of the 
month because of the wide variation in 
quality and finish. 

Receipts totaled 190,000, or 18,000 
less than in May, 1943, but the largest 
for the month with that exception since 
1939. Shippers and city butchers 
skimmed off the cream of the supply 
most of the time but after the middle of 
the month not many lambs of good fin- 
ish were received. Because of a better 
demand for dressed lamb at eastern 
points, shippers were active buyers 
most of the month and took 4,000 more 
than last year. Takiny the points off, 
no doubt, had the effect of stimulating 
the demand in the area where lamb is 
most generously consumed. 

As usual at this time of the year a 
good many shorn lambs showed up in 
the supply, selling largely $2 per hun- 
dred lower than the wooled lambs of 
comparable quality. A large percent- 
age of the clipped lambs moved at $13 
to $14, with $14.50 to $14.75 paid at the 
best period. There was an exceptional- 
ly wide spread in price because of pelt 
condition, Many lambs were received 
from farm areas carrying very dirty 
pelts and a discount was applied ac- 
cordingly. 
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For the first five months of the year, 
the total supply at Chicago was 807,000 
or about 100,000 less than for the same 
period last year. At twenty markets 
the total supply was around 150,000 less. 
At the present time the movement is 
heavy from Texas points to southern 
markets. Slaughter of lambs continues 
unusually large. During May the 
slaughter at federally inspected points 
was estimated at 1,600,000, an increase 
of 16 per cent over April. During that 
period, pork slaughter increased 7 per 
cent and cattle 4 per cent, according to 
figures supplied by the American Meat 
Institute. 


There were fewer spring lambs _ re- 
ceived at this market this year than 


usual. The California crop was prac 
tically absent because of the exception 
al demand on the Pacific Coast and | 
relatively short supply of fat lambs 
available. Prices in California were 
higher than in the Middle West, which 
discouraged shipments. The season in 
California was generally unfavorable 
and the available supply of fat lambs 
relatively light. Fat lambs were quoted 
at $13 to $14 in California at shipping 
point. 


Early in the month a shipment of 
Arizona overweight spring lambs 
averaging 103 pounds sold at $15.15, 
and some Colorado springers brought 
$15.25 to $15.50. No “hothouse” spring 


(Continued on page 28) 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U. S. Inspected 


Slaughter, First 4 Months ........000000000..2..... 
a etecnitieepclndeiliaaniladiions 


Slaughter at 32 Centers 


eg arene 6,349,936 
eee ra. May 27 


1944 1943 
6,176,103 
May 29 


369,082 341,265 


Chicago Average Live Lamb Prices (Wooled) 


Good and Choice 
Medium and Good 


New York Average Western Dressed Lamb Prices* 


Choice, 30-40 pounds 
Good, 30-40 pounds 
Commercial, all-weights 





Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep and Lambs Slaughtered 





April 1944 


Average live weight (pounds) 
Average yield (per cent) 
Average cost per 100 lbs. ($) 


April 1943 
94.7 
46.5 
14.83 


March 1944 
95.4 
45.5 
14.92 





Federally Inspected Slaughter—April 





Cattle 
Calves 


1943 
796,000 
365,000 

4,463,000 

1,458,000 


1944 
939,000 
555,000 

6,290,000 
1,378,000 








*These carcass prices reported by the Livestock and Meats Branch of the 
W.F.A. are ceiling prices. The difference between the 1944 and 1943 prices is 
covered in the rollback subsidy set up in July, 1943. 
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IS THERE COMPETITION 
FOR YOUR LIVESTOCK? 


% Perhaps the most highly com- 
petitive market in the world is 
that on which American livestock 
producers sell their cattle, sheep 
and hogs. The competition in buy- 
ing of livestock is so keen that 
those who handle and process meat 
animals average to pay out of their 
raw material (livestock) about 75 
per cent of their total income from 
the sale of meat and by-products, 
and their annual earnings on the 
meat and by-products which they 
sell represent only an infinitesimal 
part of a penny per pound of prod- 
uct. 
Nothing in the world, other than 
the keenest kind of competition in 
both the buying of livestock and 
the selling of the products, would 


hold profits of the processors to 
such small figures (one-fifth of a 
cent a pound in 1941). 


The competition is so keen that 
even old and well established firms 
are under constant pressure to ob- 
tain sufficient raw materials. The 
available supply of livestock is 
what determines the volume of the 
meat business and if a competitor 
is allowed to buy an ever-increas- 
ing portion of the market receipts 
that competitor will inevitably in- 
crease his volume of business at 
the expense of other competitors 
in the trade. 


So it is constantly necessary for us 
to watch the operations of competi- 
tors and to match their efforts in 


the matter of obtaining supplies 
that we may not lose ground and 
fall back in our business which we 
have been years in building up. 

It is this “watch and match the 
other fellow” situation which makes 
the packing business the most 
highly competitive in the world 
and holds the profits to such small 
figures. 


President. 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 








Hampshire—The Mutton Breed Supreme 


Hampshire rams have proven themselves the best cross on native 
western ewes in producing market lambs. Feeders everywhere 
prefer crossbred Hampshire lambs. 


Improve your outlet. Up your profit in the sheep business. Use 
Hampshire rams. 


Increase your poundage. 


FOR INFORMATION CONCERNING THE HISTORY AND THE QUALITY 
AND WHERE TO BUY HAMPSHIRES 


WRITE TO— 


HELEN BELOTE, Secretary 


72 WOODLAND AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


L. T. DWYER, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

DR. H. C. GARDINER, Anaconda, Mont. 

W. F. GLENN, Box 476, Fort Collins, Colo. 
B. E. GROOM, Fargo, North Dakota 

I. C. HOLBERT, Box 492, Washington, Iowa 


en ee 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


V. B. VANDIVER, Leonard, Mo. 
IT PAYS TO STAY WITH THE LEADER—BUY HAMPSHIRES 


MACMILLAN HOOPES, Wilmington, Del. 
C. HAROLD HOPKINS, Davis, Calif. 
ALEXANDER MEEK, Burkes Garden, Va. 
WM. F. RENK, Sun Prairie, Wis. 

E. H. STREET, Richfield, Utah 
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HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 








lambs of any consequence were re- 
ceived from local sources. 


The month’s supply carried only a 
few feeder lambs, but some shearing 
lambs were taken out at $13 to $14. The 
supply of yearlings was also negligible. 
Yearling wethers were quoted at $13 to 
$14.25. 


The supply of ewes was exceptionally 
small, The wooled class moved rather 
freely at $8 to $9, but most of the sup- 
ply consisted of shorn stock that cleared 
at $6 to $7. Prices were steady early 
and showed weakness later. Included 








The FILL 
—AT THE PRICE— 


THAT'S WHAT COUNTS! 


It's seldom one can BEAT the market. By Experi- 
ence one can BEAT the Sort. Try this Firm and Mar- 


ket for FILL and SORT. Write or Wire us for Market 
Information and Consign to... 


WAGNER, GARRISON & ABBOTT 


SIOUX..CITY, IOWA 


Geo. S. Taylor 














It's The Favorite 
In Our Camp! 


x Tastes Better 
x Keeps Fresh Longer 


—Say Sheepmen 


in the month’s supply was a shipn 
of California shorn ewes that sol 
$7.40 with sorts out at $5.40. 


Farmers in the Chicago area 
feed lambs are concerned about 
prospect of getting feeder materi: 
They are also worried about the indi 
cations of higher feed price levels th 
a year ago. In California feeder lam 
are quoted $2 lower than last year wi 
very few contracts made. Farmei 
the Middle West look for a sharp d 
crease in feeder operations unless m 
lambs are available and feed is more 
reasonable. 

Frank E. Moor 


Omaha 


DEMAND was healthy for the better 

grades of fat lambs early in May, 
but after mid-month packers showed 
less interest as quality dropped off rap- 
idly and closing prices were 40 ( 75 
cents below the end of April. 


Around 177,000 sheep and lambs ar- 
rived at the Omaha market and, with 
the exception of last year, it was the 
heaviest May since 1933. 


Toward the close of the month feed- 
ing areas in the Scottsbluff territory in 
Nebraska and those in Colorado and 
Wyoming were almost completely 
cleaned up. The corn freeze in the Mid- 
west, coupled with a rush of spring 
work and disappointing prices, was a 
factor in sending numerous shipments 
of lambs to market earlier than had 
been anticipated. 


Best fed westerns advanced sharply 
as the month opened and one choice 
load matched the year-to-date top of 
$16.60. The flurry was short lived and 
after that a steady downward trend 
carried best available lambs down to 
$15. However, scarcity on late rounds 
brought some improvement, and on the 
last day of the month the fed lamb top 
stood at $15.60. 


The price ceiling set-up on dressed 
lamb discouraged the movement of 
California springers to eastern markets. 
The few fat Californias that did come 
here sold all the way from $14.25 to 
$16, while a few fed ones changed hands 
from $15 to $15.25. 


Due to the labor shortage in fee: 
areas only a small percentage of 
crop lambs were shorn this spring ar 
those that did arrive sold largely f 
$13 to $14, 


May also marked the beginning of t 
The National Woolgrow 
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native spring lamb season but quality 
generally was not too good. Top on 
them was $15.50 as the month ended. 

With the rush of spring work, little 
country interest was shown in replace- 
ment lambs. Not only were current 
May top prices far short of the high 
levels attained a year ago, but ship- 
ments back to the country fell consider- 
ably under those of last May. Prices 
generally worked 50 @ 75 cents lower 
than at the close of April. Bulk of the 
shearing lambs turned from $12 to $13. 
Numerous shipments of good Califor- 
nia spring feeders brought $12.50 to 
$13.35. 


The movement of fat yearlings from 
the Southwest was a depressing factor 
on the fat ewe market, and prices gen- 
erally underwent a seasonal break of 
50 cents to $1. A few California shorn 
ewes reached this market and turned 
mostly from $4.75 to $6.35. Bulk of 
the trucked-in shorn ewes sold early 
from $7.40 down, but by the end of the 
month the top price was $6.50. A few 
wooled ewes brought up to $8.75 as the 
month opened but on closing rounds 
$7.75 stopped them. Fat yearlings were 
too scarce to quote all month. 

Dave Lorenson 


Denver 


HEEP receipts for May, 1944, totaled 
approximately 110,000 head com- 
pared to 148,000 in 1943, a decrease of 
about 38,000 head. Approximately 
625,000 head were received during the 
first five months of the year compared 
to 690,000 in 1943, a decrease of about 
65,000 head. . 

During the first week of May, strict- 
ly good and choice kinds closed about 
in line with the previous week’s top. 
Less desirable kinds advanced 10 to 15 
cents in instances. The early and clos- 
ing limit on strictly good and choice 
wooled lambs was $16.60 freight paid; 
best on a flat basis making $16.50. Clips 
with mostly No. 1 pelts brought $14.50 
memo, others with Nos. 1 and 2 pelts 
going at $14.35 flat. Medium to good 
wooled truck-ins usually sold at $15 
to $15.50. A few sizable lots of strict- 
ly good and choice 94- to 98-pound 
spring lambs arrived to sell at $16.25. 
Big strings of cull California shorn ewes 
with mostly No. 3, or Nos. 2 and 3 pelts, 
sold to local killers at $4 to $4.50. The 
practical top on good and choice wooled 
slaughter ewes was $8.50. Demand for 
feeding and shearing lambs continued 
rather narrow. A few trucked-in feed- 
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A DAILY DEMAND... 
3000 SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Join the ever-incregsing procession of suc- 
cessful stockmen who get more money by 
shipping to Central Markets, where many 
buyers are on hand to bid on livestock. 
You'll be money ahead when you sell at the 
Central Market. 


w 
LOS ANGELES STOCK YARDS 


The GREAT WESTERN MARKET 








OGDEN 
9% Your Logical Market. 


A steady supply of livestock at all times attracts 
buyers from all parts of the country. Reliable Com- 
mission firms assure growers and shippers of the 
highest returns on their sales. 


Packer buyers, Order buyers, Feeder buyers 
and others now make OGDEN their headquarters 
which assures a steady outlet at good prices. 
OGDEN is the natural distributing center for ALL 
kinds of livestock, moving in ALL directions. 


NEXT TIME 


TRY OGDEN 
“The Nation's Third Largest Sheep Market” 











ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 











ers sold at $12 to $13.50, a deck of new- 
crop Californias averaging 59 pounds 
going out at $12.50. 

Good and choice old-crop wooled 
lambs broke sharply during the next 
week, losing mostly 50 to 75 cents, with 
spots off more. Lower grades finished 
weak to 25 cents down, and shorn of- 
ferings were also under some pressure 
late. Further declines were uncovered 
during the third week. Wooled lambs 
closed mostly 25 cents lower and clipped 
offerings lost nearly that much. Late, 
good and choice wooled lambs again 
sold up to $15.35 freight paid. Others 
closed at $15.25 flat. Top on wooled 
lambs for the week was $15.60 flat, 
others with Nos. 2 and 3 pelts going at 
$13.25 flat. 


During the last week under review, 
the local shortage of lambs became al- 
most acute, and prices worked higher. 
Wooled lambs advanced mostly 25 
cents to 50 cents, setting the pace for 
shorn offerings which closed only 
strong to 25 cents higher. Other classes 
were not quotably changed. Daily runs 
were the smallest of the season. Good 
and choice fat wooled lambs reached 
$16 late, without freight benefit. Oth- 
ers sold at $15.50 to $15.75 flat during 
the week. Medium to good wooled 
truck-ins reached $15.50 late. Clipped 
lambs grading good and choice with 
No. 1 pelts topped their class at $14.50 
flat. Others with Nos. 1 and 2 pelts 
sold at $14.25 memo, some grading most- 
ly good and carrying No. 2 pelts went 





NO AXE 
TO GRIND 


For the past eleven 
years our wool busi- 


lem on our part. 


Billings 
Montana 











ness has been confined to only representing 
wool growers in the sale of their wool. 


Selling your wool to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration entails no organization conversion prob- 


IT’S OUR BUSINESS !!! 
No Axe to Grind — but yours. 


Please write about any wool problem we may help you with. 


WILKINS & Co., 22. 


Denver 16 
Colorado 


Ogden 
Utah 














at $13.75 flat. Sizable lots of good and 
choice trucked-in spring lambs brought 
$15 to $15.50. Not many ewes arrived, 
the few offered selling largely at $5 to 
$6.50 for shorn kinds. Odd lots in the 
fleece ranged from $8.50 down. Feed- 
ing and shearing lamb trade was not 
tested. 
Jacqueline O’Keef: 


Ogden 


THE receipts at Ogden during May, 

1944, totaled 123,317 sheep and 
lambs compared with 103,417 during 
May, 1943. Most of the receipts were 
from California; in fact 102,779 were 
from that state, the balance originating 
in Utah, Idaho, and Nevada. 

The first spring lamb sales were 
made at Ogden on May 8 when a double 
of Idaho ranch lambs weighing 98.5 
pounds brought $15.50. Starting about 
the middle of the month several cars 
of California lambs and ewes sold at 
Ogden. The first lambs sold for $14.75, 
and averaged about 70 pounds, while 
the ewes brought $6 and feeders, aver- 
aging 64 pounds, $12.50. A few truck- 
ins brought $13.50, averaged 90.5 
pounds. 

The next California sales were made 
on May 20, with 76-pound lambs selling 
at $14.90; feeders (70.2 pounds) $12.75, 
while a load of ewes brought $5.25. A 
deck of good Idaho ewes brought $6.00 
sorted, average weight 127 pounds. A 
double of Idaho pool ranchers weighing 
91.2 pounds, brought $15, with the ewes 
selling at $6 down to $3. On May 22 
two doubles of California ewes (103.3 
pounds), sold at $5.25 with a few outs 
at $3.50. The next day three doubles 
of California lambs, averaging 85.7 
pounds, sold for $14.75 and two doubles 
of feeders (average weight 72.6) sold 
at $12.75. On May 26 a deck of 87.4- 
pound Idaho pool ranchers brought $15. 
One double of Utah ewes sold for $5.35, 
while Idaho pool ewes brought from 
$6 down to $4.50. Towards the end of 
May, Idaho pool lambs sold at $15 
down to $14.75, with most ewes netting 
$6 and a few at $3, while California 
ewes sold for $6 for fats, $4.50 for medi- 
um and $3 for culls. 


The first few days of June saw a 
double of Idaho ranchers averaging 
95.2 pounds sell at $15.25, another 
double (average 91.5) at $15.40, two 
more cars (about 90 pounds) at $15.40 
with ewes at $6. The first load of Idaho 
range lambs, averaging 89 pounds, sold 
for $15.50, and on June 6 a good load of 
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102.8-pound Idaho pasture lambs sold 
for $15.50. 

The recent rains have helped Idaho 
range conditions considerably and bet- e ° oe 
ter lambs will be the result, although K d i 4 || 
they may be just a little bit later com- unro, incal i ge E rj 


ing to market. The California run is 


practically at an end at the time of this 
ons corpora 


C. R. Knowles 


Kansas City 
VER three hundred thousand 
(309,903) head of sheep were 
handled at the Kansas City Stock Yards 
during the month of May. Of these 
135,526 were sold to local slaughterers WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
while the rest were bought on order for 
slaughter at other centers or to go on 
to corn belt feed lots. The better than 
300,000 total was 63 per cent more than 
in May of 1943 and is an all-time high 
record for the month of May. It is the 
largest number at this terminal since 
April, 1931, and was only slightly over 
40,000 head short of the all-time high Summer and Melcher Streets 
record for any month—350,122 handled 
at this market in September, 1919. It Boston, Massachusetts 
is the first month this year in which to- 
tal receipts have exceeded those of the 
corresponding month in 1943; reduced 

















THESE STEWAR] SHEARING MACHINES 


available for 1944, meet all requirements 


VB1 SHEARING NEW V-BRACKET E-B SHEARING 
MACHINE Uses stock-size belt, either V or Flat. Has the new HANDPIECE 


Cork-lined Cone Clutch. 


Trt Has the new, im- 
a | K | proved V-Bracket Ee . ‘ 
Bae CR hy described at right. 7h , > J ; 7 ¢ s Has the famous pat- 
“7. — Ley pending: Simple in design, com- . ' ' ? , A. hake y= ented EB Tension Eon- 
o pactand sturdy incon- } : és . , trol that eliminates 
struction, built for long ; ; ae yy nat permits finest 
years of service. Three : é a P Saaaraee, ——- 
types: —VB1 (66”) and ; a « J tion . . . low mation cost. 
E VB5 (42”), for perma- A all . ’ ; er Cuts smootherin hard sheep. 
Uses stock - nent mounting, asshown, | s ore é. ania 4 Easy to handleand guide. The 
size belt, can be operated from any / : LAS EBR has the long-established 


citer ¥ 14 h. p. electric motor. The round crank ball. EBR, $13.95 


VB2 has 3 section jointed aS 
shaft for operation from any y : Ss 4 EARMASTER 
gasoline engine % h.p. or : in ; s 
more. Can be used from rear ore some STEW pond 
ofapick-up truck,the trunk of — Has the new-type pulley for either stock-size V-belt or Flat belt. | powerful, easy-to-use. 
jo eutomonile, or ona trailer. ne rope pulls it in or out of gear. Positive gear-shift every time For the smaller farm 
Peles gage -no drag/or lag at the start. Stops easily. No “back-up” that Page tok mag nel 
seuink: tea ae VBI. may disconnect the handpiece. Mount the V-Bracket in any posi- right. in the Bao 
ve . VBS $48, 95 - VB2 tion with the base either above or below the pulley or at any angle New, improved E-B 
$56 95 ee ’ Shifter-lever adjustable so rope works correctly under any position. Tension Control. With 
FIO.I9. Can be used as a single unit or built into any size multiple installa- | the Universal, 110- 
Available tions you may desire. Adaptable to all types of hook-ups, electric 120 V. motor, 2shear- 3 j 
with either motor, line shaft, or gasoline engine drive. G75BE, $15.00. ing combs and 4 | Ideal for the 
2 or 3 section z= Te cutters. No. 31, 7 F° average farm 
jointed shaft. ‘ $27.45 Al eA flock. 
Made and Guaranteed by Zi 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 5600 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Ill. 


Western Office: 46-50 W. 4th South Street, Salt Lake City, 13 
OVER HALF A CENTURY MAKING QUALITY PRODUCTS 
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numbers of lambs on feed and late de- 
velopment of the new crop, together 
with weather difficulties which made 
wheat pastures unsuitable for grazing 
until comparatively late in the season, 
account for the reduction in numbers 
in previous months this year as com- 
pared with a month ago. 

The comparatively large proportion 
of the May receipts came from Texas, 
as the large lamb crop of that state be- 








BRANDS 
MORE SHEEP 
PER GALLON 


SCOURS OUT 

BRANDS WET or DRY 

DOES NOT MAT FIBRES 
DOES NOT INJURE WOOL or HIDE 


Oldest, most widely used brand. Avail- 
able in black, red, green. Recommended 
and sold by leading wool associations. 
For sale also by dealers or direct from 
William Cooper & Nephews. Inc., , 
1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


for 40 years ‘“‘The Standard Brand of the West’’ 


gan moving marketward, although 
many were received from Arizona, New 
Mexico and Colorado, with natives 
from nearby states completing the total. 

Proportionate numbers of clipped 
lambs and shorn ewes have increased 
during the month. Quality of offerings 
for slaughter, which have been com- 
paratively undesirable throughout the 
season was not noticeably improved. 
Killers are still complaining of low cut- 
out values. 


Increased marketings, together with 
the accumulative effect of undesirable 
quality have effected rather sharp re- 
ductions in price levels during the 





B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 














Feed by mass treatment. 


GOATS. 


Formulas:— 
Trinity 1-9 Mixture (ton mix 


Price $12.00 per 100 lbs. 
lbs.; Du P 


100 lbs. 





KILL WORMS 
IN SHEEP - GOATS - HOGS - POULTRY 


SAVE THE SHEEP, LAMBS AND PIGS, SAVE FEED— 
PHENOTHIAZINE KILLS WORMS 


Recommended by Experiment Stations ‘and Wool Growers Associations. No other 


drug in the last 100 years has been so highly recommended by Experiment Stations 
and Government Agencies as Phenothiazine. 


THE AMERICAN TRINITY MIXTURE or THE THREE STARS, 
STOMACH, ROUND AND NODULAR WORM CONTROL FOR SHEEP, LAMBS AND 


) 
Salt 1789 lbs.; Du Pont’s Pure Phenothiazine 200 lbs.; Potassium Iodide 1 lb.— 


Three Stars Stomach. Round and Nodular Worm Control Mixture (ton mix) 

Salt 1500 ont’s Pure Phenothiazine 140 lbs.: Potassium Iodide 1 lb.; 
and 359 lbs. Minerals—composed of Steamed Bone Meal; Calcium Carbonate; 
Bicarbonate of Soda; Iron Sulphate and Copper Sulphate.—Price $10.00 per 


PURE PHENOTHIAZINE—MIX YOUR OWN 


1 lb. can—$1.25; 5 lb. cans—$6.00; 5 Ib. drum—$5.75; 10 lb. drum—$11.00; 25 lb. drum— 
$23.50; 50 Ib. drum—$45.00; 100 lb. drum—$90.00 and 150 1b. drum—$127.50. 


Direct from Factory to YOU. All pnces are delivered. Freight and Parcel Post 
paid to your station and guaranteed. 


Get our prices on ton or carload lots delivered. 


FEED DEPARTMENT 


WILT FARMS, Hillsboro, Indiana 








month. Spring lambs (June 1) ; 
generally 50 to 75 cents lower with spots 
off $1 or more on grades below go 
Spring lambs of good and choice grade 
are now quotable from $15.25 to $15.85 
as compared with a top of $16.40 at : 
close of April. Medium and good ki: 
are selling from $13.50 to $15 and c 
mon grades from $11 to $13.25. 

last of April found hardly enough shor 
lambs in the offerings to test values, bv 
prices paid for the present comparative 
ly liberal supply are generally cor 
sidered 25 to 35 cents lower than thos 
paid for the few then available. The 
following quotations are for fall shorn, 
recently shorn animals being discount- 
ed proportionately. Good and choice 
shorn lambs are now selling at $13.50 
to $14.25, medium and good kinds at 
$12.25 to $13.25, and common lots at 
$9.50 to $12. The bulk of the ewes in 
the present arrivals are also shorn, good 
and choice grades selling at $6.50 to $7 
and common and medium kinds at $5 
to $6.25. These prices are of course not 
comparable with the season’s high top 
of $9.10 paid for wooled ewes at the 
close of April. 

On the last day of May native spring 
lambs topped the day’s trade at $15.75 
with numerous shipments at $15.50 to 
$15.75 and the bulk of the good and 
choice trucked-in lots at the low end 
of the price spread. A shipment of Ari- 
zonas also landed at the $15.50 mark. 
Medium and good consignments ranged 
from $14 to $15. New Mexico clipped 
lambs and yearlings with No. 1 and No. 
2 skins brought $13.25. Most of the 
shorn lots sold with the yearling weth- 
ers out at $1 per hundred price discount 
and the yearling ewes $2 per hundred 
off. Other clipped lambs brought $13 
and some with No. 2 and No. 3 skins 
went at $12.50 to $12.60. A shipment 
from Texas of common quality but with 
No. 1 skins landed at $11.25. Odd lots 
of shorn ewes with mostly No. 1 and No. 
2 pelts made $7, numerous other ship- 
ments $6.75, and a car of common qual- 
ity Arizona ewes brought $5.25. 

Bob Riley 





Heavy Shipments to 
Fort Worth 


From January 1 through May 25, 
1944, a total of 746,711 sheep and lambs 
were handled at Fort Worth, Texas, or 
299,270 more than during the same 
period in 1943. The receipts during the 
first 25 days of May totaled 487,518 
head. 
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We vole for 
bellér worm control! 


} Give us PTZ Powder with salt 
—1 part PTZ to 10 parts salt—to 
help kill worm eggs before they 
have a chance to contaminate the 
pasture and reinfest the flock. 
Keep this mixture where we can 
lick a little of it every day! 


2. Give us either PTZ Pellets or 
PTZ Powder in a drench when we 
need a therapeutic or worm- 
expelling dose. Either one insures 
an accurate amount and accuracy 
is important when dealing with 
worms. ; 


3 PTZ is the phenothiazine 
worm remedy of Dr. Hess & Clark. 
It is effective against six species of 
roundworms, including stomach 
worms and nodular worms. Get 
PTZ from your Dr. Hess Dealer 
—use PTZ according to directions 
on the package. 


Dr Hess & Clark, Ine. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
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St. Joseph 


GHEEP receipts for the month of May 

were very light, the total being 
67,391, compared with 90,610 in April 
and 110,070 in May last year. Of the 
month’s total about 6,000 were from 
Nebraska and Wyoming feed-lots, 12,- 
164 from Colorado, around 22,000 from 
New Mexico and Texas, 2,600 from Ari- 
zona, and 4,300 from California. 


During the fore part of the month 
quality of fed lambs was about up to 
par, but as the month advanced quality 
became less attractive. On the extreme 
close best lambs available sold at 
$15.25, though choice grades were quot- 
ed 25 @ 50 cents higher than this fig- 
ure. Clips sold on late days at $13 @ 
14.25. 


Spring lambs were scarce throughout 
the period, and quality only fair. 

Choice natives were quoted to $15.75 
on the close, with best offered selling 
at $15.50. Texas springers sold at 
$15.25 on the close. Aged sheep were 
searce throughout the month. Fat 
shorn ewes sold largely $5.50 @ 6.50, 
with best at $7 on late days. Small lots 
of shorn yearlings sold $13 @ 13.25. 

H. H. Madden 


California Lamb 
Shipments. 


ACCORDING to the report of the Of- 

fice of Distribution of the War 
Food Administration, up to and includ- 
ing May 27, approximately 1,347 single 
decks or 187,715 lambs moved out of 
California this year. For the same per- 
iod last year, 1,106 single decks or 157,- 
352 head had moved. The total for 
1943 was 1,605 single decks or 220,750 
head. 


During the season fat lamb prices 
ranged from $15 to $18 per hundred 
weight, f.o.b. shipping points which 
compares favorably to last year’s, al- 
though a larger number moved this 
year in the price range from $13 to $14. 
Feeder lambs were $2 below last year 
at $11 to $12. 

Weights of California spring lambs 
were 5 to 10 pounds less and dressing 
percentages were figured at 1 to 2 per 
cent below last year. In contrast to 
previous seasons, only a few early con- 
tracts were made covering possibly 
more than 50,000 head while a year ago 
about 80 per cent of the crop was con- 
tracted in advance. 


Get the Most 
for Your Wool 


Under the Government 1944 
CCC Wool Purchase Program 


Ship to Pacific Wool Growers 


Pacific Wool Growers will not in- 
crease their charges for handling your 
wool, even though the Government 
has authorized wool dealers to in- 
crease their handling charges. Pacific 
Wool Growers is owned, controlled 
and operated cooperatively by 3,000 
Western wool growers. We base our 
charges on actual cost, which is lower 
than approved CCC handlers charge. 

Pacific Wool Growers is the largest 
U. S. approved handler on the coast. 
You pay no secondary handling 
charges when you ship to Pacific. 


Earlier Appraisal . . . Prompt Settlements 


at our warehouses in Portland, Ore- 
gon; San Francisco and Colusa, Cal- 
ifornia; Idaho Falls and Pocatello, 
Idaho. For those who prefer to ship 
East we have excellent warehouse 
facilities in the Boston area. 75% 
cash advance made on receipt of 
wool if you wish. 


EXPERIENCED AND RELIABLE 


Pacific Wool Growers experts have graded 
western wool for the past 24 years. Our 
warehouses and grading facilities are the 
best in the West 


Write or wire for shipping instruc- 
tions and marketing agreements. 
Ship freight collect. 


Pacific Wool Growers 


806 Buchanan St 734 N.W. 14th Ave. 
San Francisco, Cal Portland, Oregon 














ATTENTION! 


UONUAQUQUOOUUG0Q000000CUU0QQ00000UUUEEAEEEUUAU AAPA 


Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest Market Prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 
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Auxiliary Work 





SNOW QUEEN BEAUTY 


Like the gossamer gown in the fairy tale is this creamy sheer wool wedding dress with 
its ermine collar, muff and pill box hat worn by Selene Marhi, one of the most beautiful of 
the famous Powers models. This wedding ensemble was featured in the winter edition of the 
Bride’s Magazine as the “Snow Queen Beauty.” Wool from West Texas flocks went into 
the fine fabric manufactured by the Botany Worsted Mills from which the gown was fashioned 
in the exclusive shop of the Tailored Woman in New York. 


So long have we been thinking of wool, and rightfully so, in terms of unsurpassed quali- 
ties that guard the health of our fighting boys that some of us had forgotten to what heights 
of sheer beauty it can be carried by the manufacturer's and designer's art. 


That such apparel as shown above can come forth in time of war gives promise of the 
fruition of long-held thoughts of the industry that wool will yet be used as generally for even- 
ing wear as it is now for sport and street. In any event we know that the bridal outfit 
shown above would delight the heart of any woman. 

The reproduction of the “Snow Queen Beauty” was furnished by the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association. 








Report of the Idaho 
Women's Auxiliary 
THE ladies of the Idaho Wool Grow- 


er’s Auxiliary are carrying on their 
work much as they did last year, all 
available time being devoted to war 
work of various kinds. Bulletins and 
pamphlets, received from Mrs. Roberts, 
our National President, have been 
mailed to the chapter presidents for 
use as inspirational guides in new ways 
and means to further the welfare of the 
country generally and the wool grow- 
ers in particular. 

The Idaho Auxiliary is happy to re- 
port a gain of fifteen new members, 
which proves the wives of the wool 
growers are interested in the produc- 
tion and sale of lamb and wool and are 
doing their best under adverse condi- 
tions. 





The Sheep Queen of Idaho 


HAILED here and abroad as “The 

Sheep Queen of Idaho,” Mrs. Em- 
ma Yearian of Lemhi County wears her 
title with charming dignity and econom- 
ic success, 

She went into the sheep business in 
1908 to make money—and that is what 
she has done, despite the fact that she 
developed her flocks from a band of 
“culls,” and has gone through lean 
years, as has any other livestock grower 
who has spent many years in the game. 

Mrs. Yearian didn’t go into the sheep 
raising business with “blinders on.” As 
a bride she had come with her husband 
from southern Illinois to the picturesque 
Salmon River country of north central 
Idaho, where in 1887 he founded a cat- 
tle business. For 20 years she helped 
her husband build his stock-growing in- 
dustry, and she knew all the handicaps 
involved. But when she suggested that 
she go into the sheep raising business, 
she faced the biggest stumbling block 
of all—prejudice. She was actually 
suggesting that her husband finance 
her with a flock of sheep to be raised in 
a cattle country. At that time there were 
no sheep in the Salmon River country. 

Her perseverance—a quality that has 
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proved invaluable to her during the 
years of her sheep raising career— 
prompted her husband to dig up $3,390 
out of his cattle money to pay for 1,200 
Montana woollies at $2.75 a head. It 
was only later that she realized she’d 
been duped into starting out with culls. 

Her band of cull sheep yielded only 
six pounds of wool a head the first year, 
but she was not discouraged. She suf- 
fered heartbreaking losses in succeed- 
ing years because of careless herders 
who let ewes and lambs die, drought 
which depleted her forage supplies, and 
prejudice on the part of some range men 
who continued to resent the advent of 
sheep into that cattle region. 

But she persevered and found friends 
and the encouragement of friends in 
other sections. Among her counselors 
was Dr. S. W. McClure of Bliss, Idaho, 
known as an outstanding leader in the 
sheep industry in America. She also 
received the advice of the late Frank 
J. Hagenbarth, who served as president 
of the National Growers Association 
for many years. 

Her range rights were limited, so 
Mrs. Yearian solved the problem by 
investing her money year after year in 
more land on which to handle her grew- 
ing flock. She obtained grazing priv- 
ileges on the Salmon National Forest. 
At the outset of the first World War 
she had 10,000 head of sheep but has cut 
the number to half that many now. 

The Yearian ranch, built largely from 
the income produced by the flocks of 
woollies and cattle which the Yearians 
have raised, is a show place of that sec- 
tion of Idaho, and a “hospitality house” 
to easterners as well as westerners. It 
is situated in a valley surrounded by 
the foothills and benchlands extending 
back to the snow-capped mountains of 
the Lemhi and the Pahsimeroi. 

Small wonder that Mrs. Yearian was 
“spot news” in the London papers when 
she accompanied a delegation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s clubs on 
a tour of Europe several years ago. Her 
good friend, the late Mrs. Eva F'unt 
Dockery, former Boise newspaper wom- 
an, saw to it that she met the most in- 
teresting people in London, Paris, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Italy—and that en- 
thusiasts over “the western life” met 
her. This extraordinary woman who 
had encroached upon man’s dorrain to 
build up a successful sheep raising bus- 
iness was the center of attraction wher- 
ever she went. She was constantly 
plied with questions about western life. 

Mrs. Yearian admits that she went 
into the sheep raising business to help 
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Suffolks ¢ Suffolks + Sutfolks 


We offer this year Rams from the best blood lines 


imported from England and Canada—many of 


them sired by the same Ram as the one | sold for 
$600 in the 1943 National Ram Sale. 


Offering a fine lot of rams in the 1944 National. We 


invite inspection. 


S. P. NIELSEN & SONS 


NEPHL UTAH 











SUFFOLK SHEEP 


For more pounds of lamb in less time use 
a Suffolk ram. For literature and list of 
breeders, write the 

NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 
Middleville, Michigan 

. A. Williams, Secretary 











"Jurin Purpose” 
Sa 


There is matchless pride in a fine ‘ 
flock of Shropshire sheep. They ‘ 
give you two sources of income — 
meat and wool combined. Quality 
unexcelled. Easy-keepers, hardy. 


good grazers. Lambs fatten readi. ® WRITE FOR - 


ly. Record percentage are twins. FREE booklet, 
AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE REGISTRY ASSOCIATION also breeder 


Lafayette 28. indiana directory. 





THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 

Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 

fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 

crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 

at early age. 

President—Jas. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. 

First Vice-President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 

Second Vice-President—R. E. Winn, Nephi, 
Utah 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 

Directors—Jock Stevens, c/o C.P.R. Farms, 
Strathmore, Alberta, Canada; Dave Wad- 
dell, Amity, Oregon; Tracy W. Hess, Farm- 
ington, Utah 

For History of the Breed, List of Members, 

Pediaree Blanks. Etc., Address the Secretary. 

Recognized by the Canadian National 
Livestock Records 











My National Ram Sale Entry . . . 


5 REGISTERED 


YEARLING SUFFOLK RAMS 


These rams carry exceptional blood lines, having 
been sired by imported Canadian rams. 


THEY HAVE PLENTY OF SIZE AND BONE, AND 
REPRESENT THE BEST OF BREEDING 





MARK H. CRYSTAL, Altonah, Utah 























A 

Tradition in 
Western 
Hospitality 


luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director 

















FOR SALE 


Wyoming Sheep Outfit 


4600 ewes, ages 2 to 5; lamb in May. 
Winter grazing rights for 5400, ranch 
adjoining; spring, summer, and fall 
ranges owned in fee, with supple- 
mental grazing rights. 


Address: 


A. CALDER MACKAY 


728 Pacific Mutual Bldg. 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 








Grootings 


To all Sheep Breeders for the 1944 Season 


Our lambs are doing fine. We expect to have a nice showing at the 


National for your inspection. 


Our SUFFOLK ewe herd is one of the best in the West. And our HAMP- 


SHIRES are tops. 


This year we have the finest ram and ewe lambs we have ever had the 


pleasure of raising. 


Watch This Space For Our Listings For The 
National Ram Sale, August 22 and 23 


We have for sale here at the farm a very good imported Stewart Paul 


Suffolk ram—a real sire. 


GEO. A. REED, Route 2, Burley, Idaho 














Picture of two of my Suffolk Rams taken in 
January, 1944, when they were just a year old. 


MY FOUNDATION FLOCK 
COMES FROM THE DAVE WAD- 
DELL FLOCK. OF MR. WAD- 
DELL’S SHEEP, C. W. HICKMAN, 
SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY, 
writes: 

““Mr. Waddell has the reputation of having 


one of the good flocks. He has purchased 
good rams both imported and home bred.” 


For the NATIONAL RAM SALE I will have one 
stud ram and a pen of five Suffolk rams, all 
yearlings and all of imported stock. The stud 
should weigh about 335 pounds at sale time 
and the pen about 300. 


L. L. STARR, 3968 North Williams Ave., Portland 12, Oregon 
Breeder of Suffolk and Hampshire Sheep 








make a living for her family of six « 
dren. Two of her four daughters 
tended the University of Idaho at 
cow, one went to the University of C 
fornia, and another to the Colleg: 
William and Mary in Virginia. 

That all women bosses aren’t “| 
terrors” is indicated by the fact that 
same shearing crew has stayed with 
for 25 years. She has won the loyalty 
and admiration of people, and prizes 
nothing more greatly than the frien 
ship of a great number of persons pr 
inent in the livestock industry 
America—friendship obtained becaus 
she wasn’t afraid to start in the business 
with a bunch of culls and stay with it 
until she became internationally known 
as a breeder of registered stock. 

The same energy for “getting things 
done” that she demonstrated on her 
ranch home, was evidenced in Boise 
when she was a member of the Idaho 
Legislature in 1930. She went there in 
the interest of better tax laws, improved 
grazing regulations and water rights for 
the benefit of farmers and ranchers. 

She was chairman of the state library 
committee and a member of the high- 
ways, mining and livestock committees 
during that session. She played a lead- 
ing role in effecting passage of a bill to 
improve branding and butchering regu- 
lations. One of the factors in getting 
the bill enacted, fellow legislators said, 
was her dramatic speech against rust- 
ling and the depredations of thieves 
against livestock owners. 

Three cheers for Mrs. Yearian. 





Parliamentary Questions 


Fourth of a series prepared in 1933 
by Mrs. Elmer E. Corfman of Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Question 15: Upon what principles are 
the rules of parliamentary law founded? 

Answer 15: The underlying principles 
of parliamentary law build for good sports- 
manship in any group activity. These prin- 
ciples are equal to the “Golden Rule” which 
the outspread Blue Eagle now is flaunting 
over our America. 

The rules are not arbitrary, but are 
founded upon such fundamental! principles 
as those forming the basis for all good cit- 
izenship. 


PRINCIPLES OF PARLIAMENTAR\ 


é 


1. The Will of the Majority Observed. 

2. The Right of the Minority Respected. 

3. The Submerging of the Purely Person- 
al to the Whole. 

4. Equal Rights, Justice, Courtesy for All. 

5. Only One Main Subject at a Time for 
Consideration with Full and Free Debate. 

6. Adherence to the Constructive Rather 
than Destructive Form of Self-Government. 
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Around the Range Country 


Around the Range Country is the 
individual sheepman’s section of the 
National Wool Grower and is open for 
reports of range and livestock condi- 
tions and other information or expres- 
sion of opinion on problems of interest 
to sheepmen generally. 


The reports of conditions preceding 
sheepmen’s letters in each state in 
Around the Range Country are taken 
from the telegraphic summaries for 
the week ending May 30, 1944, as pub- 
lished in the Weekly Weather and 
Crop Bulletin, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Weather Bureau. 


ARIZONA 


Favorable for ranges with some pick up 
in range and crop growth. No precipitation 
of any importance. Range good to excellent 
except fair to good in southeast. Desert 
ranges past peak. Livestock conditions 
good. 


CALIFORNIA 


Now favorable for crop developments and 
farm work. Livestock, pastures and ranges 
in fair to good condition. 


Zenia, Trinity County 


There has been a rapid growth of 
grass at the 2500 foot elevation in this 
section since May 1. Lower levels were 
too far dried up for rain to benefit. 

This has been our best lambing sea- 
son in years. Shearing has not started 
yet (June 1). 

Coyotes are increasing due to lack of 
trappers. We are only getting about 10 
per cent of our usual ammunition sup- 
ply; mostly using old supply. 

G. R. Burgess 


Sonoma, Sonoma County 


Range conditions have been bad the 
past month. In northern California the 
rainfall is 6 inches short this year (May 
28). We are having a very hard time 
getting someone to shear our sheep. 
Our flock is only a small one in fenced 
pastures. 

We do not have any coyotes in this 
section, but have had a large loss from 
dogs. 


Donald H. Armstrong 
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COLORADO 


Grains in fair to good condition. Livestock 
fair to good. Ranges gradually becoming 
adequate. 

(Heavy snow storms around the middle of 
May took a heavy toll of lambs and ewes in 
northern Colorado and southern Wyoming. 
The lamb losses are reported as as high as 
25 per cent and the losses in breeding ewes 
are said to he from 5 to 10 per cent, although 
in some instances they amounted to 25 per 
cent. ) 


Hayden, Routt County 


The grass grew slowly this season, as 
the result of bad weather. Fewer lambs 
were saved this year. We were short- 
handed. 

Shearers are being paid 24 cents per 
head with board. Most shearing crews 
are 2 to 4 men short. 

We don’t get enough ammunition, 
and coyotes are more numerous. 


Eber Howell 


This is the catch, 27 coyotes, from the bait sup- 
plied by one horse. D. E. Richards, superintendent of 


the Eastern Oregon Livestock Experiment Station, 
furnished John Galbreath, one of the very good 
coyote hunters employed by the Fish and Wild Life 
Service in Oregon, a horse to be used for bait. From 
that particular bait station Mr. Galbreath killed 
the 27 coyotes, 17 of which were picked up at the 
first visit back to the station after it was estab- 
lished. 


Yampa, Routt County 


Range conditions are below normal 
(May 24). 

The number of lambs saved so far is 
about 10 per cent smaller than last year. 
We did not have enough help. 

The rate for contract shearing is 30 
cents, and covers shearers, tier, sacker, 
and men to pen sheep. The contractor 
furnishes the plant also. 

Coyotes are more numerous. We 
have less ammunition and the trappers 
have too big a territory. We have about 
half enough shells. 

R. C. Kauffman 


IDAHO 


All crops in generally good condition. Low- 
er range in southwest and unirrigated sec- 
tions in north central need moisture. 


Shoshone, Lincoln County 


Weather and feed conditions during 
May were very good, better than for the 
previous two or three years. Our lamb 
crop is 8 per cent larger than last year’s, 
despite the fact that we were short 
handed. 


Coyote control by airplane is being effectively used in several states. Of the 200 coyote pelts shown 
in the above picture, which was sent by Henry Jackson, secretary of the Castlerock Coyote Extermina- 
tion Association in South Dakota, 120 were shot from the air and about 80 by ground hunters during 
a 60-day period. The airplane hunting was done, Mr. Johnson reports, when a good snow blanket made 
the coyotes readily visible on the ranges of the association members. 

The Montana Woo! Grower recently has reported that 2,812 coyotes were killed in that state last 


winter by aerial hunters. 
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The contract rate for shearing is 35 
cents, which includes all labor, with 
contractor furnishing the plant. There’s 
a shortage of shearers as well as herd- 
ers, and little help has come from state 
or government agencies to get more. 


Coyotes are more numerous. We 
have enough shells, but need two 30-30 
guns. 

Bill Smith 


MONTANA 


Precipitation none or light except moder- 
ate locally in east. Pastures and ranges im- 
proved. Livestock in good condition; mov- 
ing to summer ranges. Lambing and calv- 
ing completed except locally. Shearing 
nearly completed in west; starting in east 
two-thirds. 


Great Falls, Cascade County 


The range has been poor since May 1 
but we have had some rain lately (June 
4) and conditions are improving. 


We have hardly enough herders and 
have had no help from Government 
agencies in getting more. We also did 
not have sufficient lambing help, but 
saved about the same number as last 
year. 


Rate of pay to shearers with board is 
20 cents. 


We have no trappers and our coyote 
trouble has increased. We are also get- 
ting no ammunition. 

J. H. Evers 


Bigtimber, Sweet Grass County 


The range is drier and colder than 
usual. The grass is coming (May 13), 
but it is slower. It will take a lot of 
moisture to really soak up the range. 


Our sheep wintered well. We gave 
supplemental feed to no more this year 
than a year ago, and there was a suf- 
ficient supply. We had good April lamb- 
ing weather, and have had few serious 
spring losses. Lambing about equals 
last year’s, but we had fewer twins. We 
just scratched by with sufficient lamb- 
ing help. 

Our sheep are shorn during June. We 
have enough herders. 

We have lots of coyotes, and it is just 
now a little easier to get ammunition. 

Many old sheep operators have their 
sheep for sale. Suitable summer rang- 
es are becoming more and more diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

L. J. Esp 


Tampico, Valley County 


The range is as good, if not better 
than it was a year ago (May 15). Our 
sheep wintered very well; we did not 
need any more supplemental feed than 
we used a year ago, and there have not 
been any serious spring losses. 

Our lambing has started, and we will 
be short on labor. The weather has been 
okay to date. Our shearing is done in 
June and July. 


We do not have sufficient herders. 





Herd Sire: 
Top of National Ram Sale 1942 
Imported. American Reg. No. 166465 


Chilmark Valiant N.738 


VALLEY VIEW RANCH 





have been breeding Registered Hamp- 

shires for 20 years. This year will be 
my first at the National Ram Sale as a con- 
signor. Will have 


ONE PEN OF 5 REGISTERED RAMS 


Sired by the Imported Ram above 


STUD RAMS, REGISTERED RAMS, REGISTERED EWES 


FOR SALE AT RANCH NOW 


Have stud and registered rams entered in following sales: 


Albuquerque, N. M., August 12; National Ram Sale, August 22-23; 
Craig, Colo., October 5; Montrose, Grand Junction and Delta, Colorado 


CEDAREDGE, COLORADO 


FRANK A. BRIGGS, Owner 








Some sheepmen in this section are e:n- 
ploying Mexican Nationals, but they are 
not proving very satisfactory. 

Our predatory animal situation is 
bad, but we are now able to get a little 
more ammunition. We also need a 
Diesel tractor and a pickup that we 
can’t get. 

Gene Etchart 


NEVADA 


Growth slow due to late season. 
livestock in good condition. 
rain. 


Crop 
Range nee 


NEW MEXICO 


Ranges good to excellent in north; dry i 
parts and extreme south. 


OREGON 


Light showers in north central. Range 
needs rain generally but not seriously in- 
jured by drought. Pastures still adequate 
7 west, but unirrigated eastern pastures 
short. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Luxuriant growth in gardens, pastures 
and ranges. Livestock improved. 


Maurine, Meade County 


We had a very cold early spring with 
more snow and feed covered, and grass 
was slow in coming, but it is good now 
(May 26). The sheep wintered well, 
although we did more supplemental 
feeding last year, having been able to 
get a sufficient amount. 

Our lambing is finished, and about 
20 per cent fewer lambs were saved 
than last year. Our help was scarce 
and unsatisfactory. 

We hope for Mexicans to do our 
shearing. Rate of pay will be 25 cents 
or more per head without board. We 
have obtained enough paper bags for 
our wool. 

We need lamb tents, irons, horse- 
shoes, and steel posts, and the outlook 
for obtaining them is not so good. 

For the first time in three years, we 
have a trapper, but we do not have gun 
shells in any quantity. 

Our cost of operation has easily 
doubled, and the prices for wool, lambs, 
and sheep are the same as for the last 
two years. 

A. J. Marks 





Get your Rams at the National Ram 
Sale, August 22-23, 1944, North Salt 
Lake, Utah. 


The National Woolgrower 








1065 DEHYDRATED 
PINE TAR OILe€ 








BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 
Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty 
Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 

The Perfect Wound Dressing 


EAE AMERICAR TURPEATINE & TAR co. few Orleans, La. 





CORRIEDALE, ING. 


eders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 


HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo. 








CORRIEDALE 


A breed made 
to order for 
the ideal com- 
bination of 
wool produc- 
tion and mut- 
ton carcass. 
Adaptable to 
all conditions. 
For greater 
profits, breed 
Corriedales. 
Write us for 
literature and 
list of Breed- 
ers. 


No Membership Fee 


President ........J. F, Palmer, Waukesha, Wis. 
Vice-President .C. H. Leabhart, Tipton, Iowa 
Secretary-Treasurer Mrs. F. J. Moline 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


ASSOCIATION 


809 EXCHANGE AVENUE 
UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO, ILL. 











RAMBOUILLETS 


American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and mutton. 


rT 


They . e hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early “lambers’’ and their herding and graz- 
ing qualities are a notable feature. 


Rambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
ave proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of 
the long stapled, smooth rams within 
present Rambouillet range herds will 
give greater increase in wool and mut- 
ton production value than crossbreed- 
ing to other breeds. 


For literature and breeders’ list write 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


San Angelo, Texas 
BILL LITTLETON. Secretary 
President Baa pr 
. S. Hansen Powell 
Collinston, Utah San by ALT, Texas 
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Camp Crook, Harding County 


The range is covered with snow (May 
6). Our sheep wintered only fairly 
well, as we needed more supplemental 
feed than last year, and hay was the 
only feed in plentiful supply. 


Some lambing has been done, and 
only about half as many lambs saved as 
last year. We have not been able to 
get sufficient help, and the outlook for 
shearers is poor. The rate for shearers 
is 28 cents with board. We have some 
burlap bags, but not enough for this 
year’s clip. We are also having a hard 
time getting other supplies. 

The predatory animal situation is ter- 


rible. 


Cost of operation for this year has 
doubled compared with a couple of 
years ago. 

Lewis Martins 


TEXAS 


Too much rain in east; generally adequate 
in west, where drought is relieved. Live- 
stock in good condition; ranges continued 
to improve in most sections. 


UTAH 


Favorable for crops and livestock. Sum- 
mer range backward due to late season; 
showing favorable growth. 


WASHINGTON 


Substantial rains beginning of week ex- 
cept in east section and locally elsewhere. 
Pastures continued dry in central; good 
elsewhere. Livestock doing well. 


White Swan, Yakima County 


May weather has been unusually 
cold and dry. Feed was fully matured 
and started drying by the 20th. 


A ten per cent greater number of 
lambs have been saved this year than 
last. We had enough lambing help. 

The 1944 rate for contract shearing 
is 254 cents per head with board. This 
includes machine and shearer, tier, and 
sacker. There is a shortage of shearers 
here. 

We do not have our usual number of 
herders. 

Our coyote trouble has increased be- 
cause we have no trappers, but we are 
getting enough shells. 

LaVelta Ramsey 


WYOMING 


Conditions generally favorable. 


Vegeta- 
tion good growth. 


Livestock improving. 


CORRIEDALE EXCELS 


As a heavy shear- 
ing, long - stapled 
breed with a real 
carcass. Be sure 
you get Corriedale, 
not some crossbred 
which resembles 
this established 
breed. 


Association Life Membership $10—Registry 
50c, transfer 25c. All membership cand half of 
registry fees used for breed promotion. We 
maintain a complete progeny record and have 
as members the leading State and Federal 
agencies in the U. S. 

OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
President—Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo. 
Vice-Pres.—L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Director—J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Fredric S. Hultz, 

1007 Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 
ADVISORY 
H. C. Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; Arthur 
L. King, Cheyenne, Wyo.; C. V ilson, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va.; M. H. Karker, Barrington, 
Ill.; P. N. Johnston, Joseph, Ore.; Mrs. 
Fuller, Roswell, New Mexico. 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS'‘N. 


Incorporated 1916—Fine Service for 27 Years 
For Booklet and List, Address Secretary 








AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


BREED SOUTHDOWNS! 


The Breed that sires the best Market Lambs, 
own everywhere for QUALITY. Write the 
Secretary for additional information. 
Paul P. Hite, President 
W. L. Henning, Secretary 
State College, Pa 








DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardy — More Wool — Less Feed 


Write for booklet and list of breeders 


THE AMERICAN & DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS'N. 








Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 











ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 























Gillette, Campbell County 


Grass on the range was about 20 days 
late, but is doing well now (May 17). 
The sheep have wintered very well, 
about the same number receiving sup- 
plemental feed as last winter. Our 
spring losses have been very light. 

Lambing started on May 1. Haven't 
docked yet, but expect fair luck. We 
had rain and snow for a week, and are 
two men short, but those we have are 
experienced. 

Shearing will not start until about 
June 1. The rate will be 30 cents with- 
out board, for shearing, sacking and 
wrangling. 

We have very few coyotes in this sec- 
tion. 

R. C. Deaver 


Buffalo, Johnson City 


Weather conditions during May were 
about the same as last year, but warm- 
er and about the wettest ever seen. 
Feed never has been better (May 29) 
although late starting. 


About 10 per cent fewer lambs have 
been saved so far than last year. 

The shearing rate is 25 cents per 
head with board, or 35 to 41 cents per 
head, without board, and includes ty- 
ing, sacking, and the penning of the 
sheep, the contractor also furnishing 
the plant. There has been a shortage 
of shearers, and they have been late in 
arriving because of unfavorable weath- 
er. We had plenty of help for lambing, 
but inexperienced and old. 

Good herders are not available. The 
new ones coming in here are old 
men and some women. The county 
agent and the U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice are doing what they can to relieve 
the situation. At present we are doing 
our own herding. 

No Biological Survey trappers are 
working in this section, but we are pay- 
ing $5 bounty on coyotes and pups 
without holding pelts, and have had no 
coyote trouble this year. With a take 
of 350 pups through the bounty, we 
think that system is the only solution to 
the predator question. Some stockmen 
pay $2.50 to $5 additional bounty. Our 
Predatory Animal Board organized un- 
der the new Wyoming law is paying the 
bounty in cooperation with the county 
commissioners, who will continue the 
bounty if and when the Predatory Ani- 
mal Board’s fund is exhausted. Bounty 
will be paid 12 months of the year. 

E. O. Eder 


40 


Status of Jackson Hole Matter 


H. R. 2241, the measure calling for the 
abolishment of the Jackson Hole Monument 
as created by Presidential Proclamation on 
May 15, 1943, for the restoration of the 
area within the monument to its former 
status as part of the Teton National Forest, 
has been called up by the Clerk of the House 
on several occasions this spring, but was 
“passed over without prejudice.” 

However, the bill covering appropriations 
for the Interior Department, as it-passed the 
Senate, carried an amendment providing 
that none of the funds appropriated could 
be used in the adminstration of the Jackson 
Hole Monument. On June 3, that measure 
was referred to a conference committee of 
members of both Houses of Congress, and 
as the Wool Grower goes to press it is not 
known whether or not the bill finally agreed 
to carried the Jackson Hole amendment. 
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S. 1618 


On May 27, 1944, the President signed 
S. 1618 which amends the act originally 
passed August 26, 1935, appropriating re- 
ceipts from certain national forests in Utah, 
California, and Nevada, for the purchase 
of land within those forests by providing 
that any moneys so appropriated that re- 
main unspent at the end of the fiscal year 








are to be distributed to the 
which the forests are located. 

The act of 1935 was amended in | 908 
to provide for the purchase of land w thin 
the Cache, Uinta and Wasatch forest. in 
Utah, the San Bernardino and Cleve'and 
forests in California, and the Toiyabe and 


counties in 


Nevada forests in Nevada, needed to »pre- 
serve water sheds and prevent soil erosion. 
Under the recent amendment the purciase 


of such lands will be continued as necessary, 
but, as stated above, any appropriated funds 
not used for that purpose will be returned 
to the counties. 


Farm Supplies 


The War Production Board has an- 
nounced amendments to Priorities Regula- 
tion 19 to aid farmers in obtaining avai - 
supplies necessary for farm operation. Un- 
der the terms of the amended regulation, 
dealers are required to give farmers | ref. 
erence in the purchase of all listed items, up- 
on written certification by the farmer that 
the supplies covered by the order “are need- 
ed now and will be used for other than 
household purposes in the operation of a 
farm.” The new regulation contains a list 
of approximately 300 items of farm sup- 
plies. 


Show Dates 


The third annual Chicago Market Fat 
Stock and Carlot Competition will be held 
at the Chicago stock yards from December 
2 to 7, 1944, according to B. H. Heide, man- 
ager of the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion, and in charge of this substitute event. 
It will take the place of the regular Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition, canceled fol- 
lowing the 1941 show because of the war. 

The competition will include all of the 
fat stock classes, in both individual and car- 
lot contests, that: were formerly featured 
at the International; and the same prize 
money will be offered by the Union Stock 
Yard and Transit Company, sponsors of the 
show. 

Entries will be accepted for the show up 
to November 1, with the exception of the 
carload lots of fat and feeder cattle, sheep, 
and swine. These may be made up to No- 
vember 25. 

The premium list for the show wil! be 
available free on request to B. H. Heide at 
the show’s headquarters, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago. 

The success of the National Western Stock 
Show this year has resulted in the decision 
upon the part of its directors to run the 
1945 event a full nine days or one full day 
longer than usual. The 1945 show will ex- 
tend from Saturday, January 13, through 
Sunday, January 21. “This will permit two 
added rodeo and horse show gegen 
and time for more deliberation in exhit yi- 
tion, judging and sale of livestock,’’ Man- 
ager John T. Caine, III, states. 

Sheepmen will be particularly intere we 
in the wool show planned for next ye: 
event. There has been a substantial | in- 
crease in the premium awards for fleeces 
and the competition doubled in scope by of- 
fering one contest for range sheep fleeces, 
and another for farm flock fleeces. While 
this carries the bulk of the wool show, in- 
dividual fleeces winning any firsts may 
compete for grand champion and reserve 
honors. Awards will also be offered for 
the best fleece from each of the popular 
breeds of sheep. 

Larger premiums next year are also an- 
ticipated on all beef breeds, on Quarter 
horses, Palominos, and on wool and sheep. 


The National Woolgrower 
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MR. LIVESTOCK PRODUCER: 


ARE YOU PERPLEXED OVER THE TRUE VALUE OF YOUR 
LIVESTOCK? 


You won't be when you consign your stock in 
care of the experienced appraisers of the 
commission firms at DENVER. 


ARE YOU BEING HELD BACK FRON SHIPPING BECAUSE ALL 
/ OF YOUR LIVESTOCK ISN'T QUITE READY TO SHIP? 


Workable sorting and sale-in-transit pro- 
visions and buyers for all grades eliminate 
this problem on shipments to DENVER. 


DO YOU FEAR YOU WILL NOT BE ABLE TO PROFITABLY 


DISPOSE OF CERTAIN GRADES OF YOUR LIVESTOCK? 
You need not be if you consign to DENVER. 
There are buyers on the market daily for 
all grades of livestock, paying full value. 


DO YOU HESITATE TO SHIP TO A MARKET BECAUSE YOU 
MIGHT NOT GET HIGHEST RETURNS AT THAT MARKET THAT 


DAY? 


Liberal transit privileges eliminate any 
chance of "forced sale” at DENVER. Wide 


outlet and national distribution are guar- 
anteed at DENVER by use of liberal transit. 
—_ DENVER is not a "dead-end" market. 
J 


. * DOES THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE PURCHASER OF 
YOUR LIVESTOCK WORRY YOU? 


All sales agencies at DENVER are bonded. 
There has never been a loss in returns on 
any shipment sold at DENVER. 


For more than 60 years the DENVER MARKET has been 
solving your problems. That is our duty -- 


ie Be "EM TO DENVER 
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Getting 


THE MOST MONEY FOR LIVESTOCK 


ae 


EVER before has the problem 

been so important to the produc- 
er as how to sell his livestock to the 
greatest advantage. 


Why not secure the cooperation of the 
keenest-minded commission men in the 
business who handle great numbers of 
livestock at all seasons of the year on the 
Chicago market? 





Write or telephone to them describing 
your holdings and receive the most val- 
uable advice that can be obtained. 
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Excellent railroad service, an unriv- 
aled demand for all classes and grades of 
animals, together with experienced sales- 
manship make the Chicago Union Stock 
Yard the greatest livestock market in 
the world. 


SHIP TO CHICAGO 
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